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**Sae they gied him my hand, though my heart was in the 


And auld Robin Grey was gudeman to me.”’ 

It is hard to know how much wrong there 
may be in one’s tears, nor how much evil in one’s 
thoughts; for they both come to us unbidden, 
and we seem powerless against them. Besides, 
are they not our own ?—amongst the few things in 
life that neither friend nor stranger can meddle 
with unless we choose they may? And yet, red 
eyes, and a far-away, dreamy look, may prove 
traitors, and give broad hints to those who care 
to watch us. So it is when the night comes, and 
those who have honestly earned their sleep are 
sound; when one only hears the owl’s dismal 
hoot, and the cricket chirps uninterruptedly his 
shrill, complaining song; then it is, that the past 
comes back to me in the stillness and the dark- 
ness, and the tears will come, no matter how [ 
Strive to stopthem, If I could rise and go to 
work, I would do so willingly, and so turn the 
time kindly given us to rest into the busiest 
part of the twenty-four hours. But there is some 
one lying next to me, who needs the sleep, and 
I would not care to wake him. 

Is there no thought that can still this bitter 
weeping? If it will make my eyelids less red 
to-morrow, and keep from a pair of kind, ques- 
tioning eyes, the look of pity, it will surely be a 
gain. For I can bring up thoughts, and live an 
hour of such happiness, with Jack’s face smiling 
down on me, and his voice speaking soft and 
low, that I will not shed a tear to blur my 
pretty picture. There is no face to smile on me, 
no voice to speak to me—only a memory. But 
one’s memory is one’s own, and belongs to no 
one else. There we keep so many sacred things, 





our treasures over. So I shall live over the 
past for just a little time. 

It was in early summer-time, and the meadow 
was just yellow with buttercups. I had the 
milking pail with me, and I was a little late; so 
I should have called the cow, who was too in- 
tent upon her supper of sweet clover to heed my 
crossing the meadow towards her. But, instead 
of calling up the cow, I began to gather the 
flowers. I had a childish love for bright colors, 
The gayest blossoms and brightest sunset clouds 
were a delight tome. It was not the pleasure 
father would have taken in them. To him, the 
red clover was pleasant to look at because of the 
hay it would make, or the richness it would im- 
part to Crummie’s milk; and as to the sky’s 
flame-colors, why, it foretold fair weather for the 
plowing, If father was matter-of-fact, and 
looked at everything for his own advantage, I 
was silly and childish; for the flowers seemed 
to me to fill my hands for once with gold, and 
the sunset sky was just the shade of ribbon I 
would have bought, if my gold was gold for the 
spending, 

Jack must have guessed my silly thoughts as 
he came upon me suddenly, for my back was 
turned to him, and the grass was too thick to let 
me hear his footsteps. 

“What, both hands full of gold!” he called 
out in his loud, cheerful voice. “ Are you going 
to keep it all to yourself, or will you share it 
with a body ?” 

I dropped my blossoms on the grass, and my 
cheeks flared up with red like the evening sky, 
his voice startled me so. “I will not give you a 
bit of my gold,” I answered, saucily. “A man 
should make his own, and not come to a woman 
to get it. What are your strong arms made for, 
but to work for your own keeping ?” 

“It takes but one hand to fill one mouth,” 
said Jack, laughing at my meanness; “but it 


so many lovely ones, it can do no harm to look ! chances often, that two hands cannot double the 
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earnings. It is slow work often, and all the 
slower because one is in a hurry. If I were 
only sure of winning you in the end, I would 
laugh at the labor. No one should call me lazy 
—that I would promise you.” 

“I never counted you among the idle fellows,” 
I answered, quick enough to defend him, even 
against himself, though there were many in the 
village who were hard on Jack, because he did 
not plod at his work like an old cart-horse— 
father being of the number. 

“IT am not uncommonly fond of work,’’ he 
said, laughing. “ But I know where to go if I 
should ever need a recommendation.” And then 
he added, softly, “ Only say you’ll marry me, 
and I'll work night and day, through heat and 
cold, to make a home for you. If I do—if I 
make you a cosy little home, would you come to 
it for my sake ?” 

“TI would rather have your heart than the 
finest home you could give me,’’ [ said, quite 
boldly. And then I turned away to pick up my 
pail, to begin the milking. 

But it was a long time before I got my pail 
filled ; for Jack was just so pleased with my silly 
words, he took his own way, as well as time, to 
repay me for them. 

There was much else I got that summer even- 
ing besides the pail of milk and a handful of 
buttercups. I got a troth-kiss, and the promise 
of a kind husband, which was much better to me 
than if all the buttercups in the meadow were 
gold, and the sunset sky were ribbons; and I 
owned both of them, for no money could buy me 
my Jack’s love, nor would I have had the heart 
to wear the bravest finery if I had not won him. 

Jack carried my full pail to our yard-gate, and 
then he laid a hand on the latch so that I could 
not have opened it if I would—not that I was in 
any hurry to. It had all come so suddenly ; not 
my love for Jack—that was too strong and true 
to be of quick growth—nor his for me, for [ had 
been sure he thought of me ever since—well, 
never mind ever since when, only I had not 
been a foolish guesser, as it had all turned out. 

But I would not let him loiter, for when there 
are windows near by you never know who may 
be looking out of them; and though I was not 
ashamed of Jack, it was better to tell mother 
what had happened in the meadow, than to set 
her guessing out the riddle through the window- 
pane. So I just told Jack he must say good-bye, 
and let me set the milk away before night came. 
' «Dll be sure to see you to-morrow,” he said ; 
“and after then the milk will just have to bide 
my time.” 

The words had more in them to my ear than 
just the promise. I knew well enough he meant 
he would see father before he saw me next day. 
He said the words cheerfully, with no misgivings, 
as if it was the easiest thing in life to speak to 





father. I wondered at him, for to me it would 
have been the hardest. But then Jack was a 
man—not a girl who always felt shy of speaking. 
Jack had promised to see me next day, and the 
heavy pail of milk seemed a feather’s weight as 
I carried it across the yard, and into the kitchen, 
where mother was sitting. 

She was busy with her sewing, and the long 
seams she had finished since I started for the 
milking, seemed a reproach to me. I wondered 
if she had ever loitered in the twilight with 
father; a.d then I thought, with a pang at my 
heart, that there might come a time when Jack 
and I would not care to linger together in the 
meadow, to talk nonsense. Litthe we know 
what we will like, and what we will weary of, 
in the years that are to come to us, 

* You are late,’ said mother; and then, as if 
to take off the edge of her mild fault-finding: 
“ Time is always longest to the watcher. I have 
been looking for you through the window.” 

Then I knew mother had seen Jack lingering 

with me at the gate, 
" « There was much to make me linger,” I an- 
swered, slowly enough. ‘ One cannot think only 
of work such an evening as this, There wasa 
sunset worth seeing, and a whole meadow-full of 
nosegays; besides—” 

I had lifted the pail upon the table as I spoke, 
and broke off to fetch the pans from the shed 
outside, and as I turned to go I saw mother was 
looking at me. It was such a gentle, loving, yet 
at the same time such a wistful look, as if she 
saw something more than me—perhaps her own 
courting days. Sono wonder I forgot to go for 
the milk-pans, but instead slipped down on my 
knees by her side, and with my face hidden in 
her lap, just as if I were a little child once more, 
I told her of Jack—not that he wished to work 
for a home for me, but that he loved me. 

Mother listened to me silently, and then said, 
stroking my hair gently as she spoke: “A 
brave, kind, manly heart, is a brave winning, my 
daughter.” And then I knew I loved her better 
than I had ever done before in my life—even 
better than I did Jack. 

I went to get the milk-pans, and to strain the 
milk; and as I poured it frothing from the pail, 
I wondered if father would think so highly as 
mother and I did of my new-found treasure, that 
I had chanced on in the clover meadow— 
father, who was a busy, silent man, who thought 
a deal of the value of gold and silver, and nearly 
as much of doing one’s duty. And both money 
and duty are often bitter, hard task-masters. 

I carried the full milk-pans into the spring- 
house, and was uncommonly long placing them. 
Then I went te make fast the hen-house ; and so 
I dawdled over many little things I found to do, 
before I went in to help mother get supper ready. 

The truth was, I saw father come across the 
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field, and I thought if mother chose to tell him 
of Jack and me, it were better for me to stay out- 
side until she had finished. For it was always 
mother who spoke to father, if anything chanced 
to happen. Not that she ever said much even 
then, but perhaps she had learned it was discreet 
to say but little, though, indeed, she was always 
given to be silent. A good thing in a woman 
often—but I would rather Jack should take me 
justasI am. Yet I could not help wondering, 
if ever there would come a time when I would 
be afraid of Jack, and dare not open my whole 
heart to him. I did not know then that anything 
but fear could keep me silent. Now I know 
that many other things close our lips, even to 
those we love the best. 

I stayed out in the twilight, until at last the 
moon rose out of the east, making a tender, 
pretty light, and causing even the small bushes to 
cast shadows. Somehow the moonlight sad- 
dened me, and so it does now, and will always 
without doubt—whether because it brings back 
to me that summer evening, or because it lacks 
the life and motion that makes sunshine ever 
joyous, I cannot tell. 

After a little while I took heart, and thought 
that Jack’s love for me was rich enough to repay 
me for all the foolish fears I had of father, which 
fears would ail soon fade out, even as the twilight 
was then doing under the gathering brightness of 
the moonlight. 

When I went indoors, I found mother had got 
supper ready without my help, and was only 
waiting for me to come in to serve it, and so my 
long tarrying was for no purpose. It had not 
taken her long to say to father what was to cover 
my whole life, even if I lived to count the years 
Methuselah did. 

I would have been sure to have had some 
sharp fault-finding from father for being late any 
other evening, for he could never abide naving 
a meal a minute late, and had the virtue of punc- 
tuality to a fault. But that evening father was 
too busy with his thoughts to heed the clock, 
though its hands pointed out I was a-half hour 
late with my supper; neither did he notice me 
as I put the dishes on the table with as litle 
noise as possible, I felt a flutter of fear under 
his silence, and I could not but wonder, as I set 
the dishes just a little straighter, whether I had 
spoiled his appetite. 

After our silent supper was over, father went 
to his big chair in the chimney-corner, where he 
always liked to smoke his evening pipe, no mat- 
ter what the time of year was; indeed, even 
when the weather was so mild that the smallest 
fire was uncomfortable. When father was safely 
seated, I signed to mother to go back to her 
chair by the window, and to her sewing, and let 
me clear the table, for it suited me best just then 
to be in motion. But when I had put away the 





last cup and saucer, and had straightened every- 
thing, and could find nothing more to do, and so 
must fain move my own low chair near enough 
to mother, so that I could lay my hand in her 
lap if I needed that comfort. When I had settled 
quietly down, and had taken up my sewing, I 
had grown quite used to the thought that father 
knew of Jack’s love for me, and so I was well 
over my foolish fright. 

Father smoked his pipe much more slowly than 
usual, though he was never in haste over it; but 
at last he finished it, and stood up before the fire, 
making ready to go out, as he was always wont 
to do, to see if all was snug and fast for the 
night. I watched him as I creased my hem 
smoother than I need to, wondering if he would 
speak then. But I was glad when he took his 
hat and never said a word even to mother, whose 
eyes followed him with a patient, beseeching 
look, as if the silence oppressed her, 

When a prisoner is waiting for the verdict, he 
must be glad of any delay, even if he has good 
hopes for a favorable decision; for it is natural 
to fear the worst even if the chances are for the 
best, and it is just awful to have our smallest good 
in the hands of a fellow-man. With Gob it is 
different, because He sees the end from the be- 
ginning, and He is always more pitiful, at least 
I have always found it so. 

Though I was glad to see father go, I mis- 
doubted his silence, for it is only natural if one 
likes a thing to say so. Besides, for one who 
lives always by method to forget his every-day 
ways showed he was thinking deeply, and there 
was nothing to hint that the thoughts were pleas- 
ant ones. I was getting vexed for Jack’s sake, 
Many a man would have been glad to have such 
a son-in-law, and father might have the pick of 
the world and not do better; and here he was 
weighing and measuring my poor Jack, whose 
heart being in the right place was all he need 
care about. But father was over-careful in worldly 
affairs, and had his own way of looking at things. 

The longest road must have a turn if we are 
only patient enough to follow it; and so father’s 
thoughts came out at last, when he came in from 
going the rounds of the farm. I had lighted the 
lamp, and put it on a small table between mother 
and me, so that we could both see to work. But 
I saw mother had put down her sewing in her 
lap while I got the lamp, and she did not take it 
up again. As for me, 1 could not have kept 
quiet hands if I had had to die for noi keeping 
them so. 

But father did not seem to heed what we were 
doing, but came and stood by the table. 

“Your mother tells me Jack has been asking 
for you,”’ he said, for the first time looking at me. 

I managed to say, * Yes,’’ as if Jack had got 
no answer to his asking, and my needle flew the 
faster because father was watching me, and all 
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the time my heart seemed to have lodged itself 
in my throat, and made every word I said a 
pain to me, 

“ Jack’s good in some ways,” father went on 
to say, as if he were minded to tell me something 
of Jack I knew nothing of. 

“He is good in many ways,” I said, finding 
my voice and sewing much more slowly, to the 
improvement of my seam. “ Indeed, he is good 
in every way,” I added. 

But father never heeded me, not even to re- 
buke me for my forwardness, though I saw 
mother look at me quickly and warningly. 

“Jack has a fairly good situation with Saun- 
ders, if he will only keep it,” father went on to 
say. ‘“ But that is just Jack’s fault. He is quick 
to try a thing, and it always suits him exactly, 
and then he is just as quick to drop it.” 

“The young horse does not take right away to 
the harness,” I announced boldly. ‘ We expect 
him to be a little foolish.” 

“A wise father does not risk his child’s life 
behind an unbroken colt, no matter if she is 
foolish enough to want to make the trial,” said 
father, coolly. 

“ Some girls do not care to jog on all through 
life,” I said, not able to hide that 1 was growing 
vexed; it seemed such a hard, cold way to look 
at my happiness. “ Jack, I am sure, will never 
break my heart, but you think no doubt that 
heart-breaking is no small matter.” 

“ There are worse things, though you no doubt 
do not agree with me,” said father, not losing his 
temper. “It is a worse thing to starve. I do 
not care to be hard on you. Young folks will 
fall in love. It is a freak of nature, and not 
altogether an ugly pastime,” father added, look- 
ing at mother, whose sewing had fallen to the 
floor, though she did not notice it. “Ido not 
blame Jack for falling in love with you, my girl; 
only he should have kept a silent tongue until 
he had something better to offer you than an 
empty hand.” 

I thought of the clover meadow, and of the 
sunset sky, and how Jack and I had stood there 
together; and I wondered, knowing he loved me, 
if he could have been silent. Maybe father 
guessed something of my thoughts, or he ‘may 
not have always been as prudent as he expected 
others to be ; at any rate he added, not altogether 
nnkindly : 

“1 don’t blame Jack, and I will promise you 
that when he can keep you, he can have you. 
But mind, he must show me he can keep yon. I 
will have no hand-to-mouth living—no wolf for- 
ever prowling around the door. I have always 
kept your mother in comfort, and intend to go on 
doing so; and a man is not unreasonable in ask- 
ing the same for his daughter that he has done 
for his wife.” 


I had to be content with this. Father did not 





mean to be unkind. He measured just as 
closely and packed down for himself as he did 
for others. Only it seemed to me mother did 
not look as grateful for the comfort he boasted 
of always giving her, nor for the promise of its 
continuance, as she might have done. I have 
seen some women look gladder for a ribbon, or 
a little gift, than mother did for her whole life 
full of good things. 

Next day when Jack came, I told him what 
father had said. Perhaps he had not grown fool- 
ish waiting and fearing what father might say, as 
I had done, or I may have dressed it in a little bit 
of my own finery. Be that as it may, Jack did 
not think father was too worldly-wise, but went 
out to where he was in the field, where they two 
had a long talk together, Jack was always 
hopeful, and saw something good ahead of him, 
and father—well, it did not seem to him a bad 
thing for us to wait a bit. We were both young, 
he said, and the most of life was before us. 

But it seemed to me there was so long a 
stretch of waiting before us, that I, who never 
was good at counting, could not master it. 
Besides, father seemed to know more what I 
wanted than I did myself; and things I never 
dreamed of, or even wished for, he talked of as 
necessaries. I told mother more than once, that 
I was very sure I could make Jack’s wages do 
for both of us, if I had the managing of them; 
for we had saving, thrifty ways in our house- 
keeping, so that I knew the full value of a 
shilling. But I nevertold Jack so, If I had, 
he would have gone to father; and my heart was 
that sore, I did not want to speak up again, even 
for Jack. 

So the first year went by, and Jack’s fortune 
did not get better; so no wonder he lost heart. 
“] must make my fortune quicker than this,’’ he 
said, one evening when we were together on the 
beach, “ or you’ll be an old woman before I own 
you.” 

“‘ What does it matter?” I said, 
both grow old together.” 

“ Ay, but I want a young wife—not an old 
one. The boys all seem to be getting ahead of 
me. Jim Morrisson is to be spliced next month, 
and Joe Brown was a week ago. I don’t see 
that they are doing better than I am.” 

“That is just it,” I said, blushing for very 
shame as I spoke. “I do not wish to push my- 
self on you, Jack, but if you wait until father 
thinks you have plenty for the house-keeping, 
you will serve as long as Jacob did,” 

“Nay; I'll promise not to be that patient. 
Seven years would take the wind out of my sails, 
I could never bide that long, But I have given 
my word to your father not to marry you until he 
thought it prudent, and a man must bide by his 
word,” 

I understood then, for the first time, why 


“We will 
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father let Jack and me pledge ourselves, We were 
seeming to have our own way, when all the time 
father was going to have his. 

“You have made a foolish contract,” I said, 
hotly. “Father’s time suits himself, and you 
will never budge him.” 

“Do you think he does not wish me to marry 
you ?” 

“TI think I will never marry you, unless he 
wishes me to,” I said. 

“Well, if money is what he wants, I'll 
not balk him. I'll win it one way or another. 
But the mischief is, I can’t do it here. There is 
gold to be dug out of the earth, and many a poor 
dog of a sailor, with nothing but his hands in his 
pockets, trades in far-off countries, and comes 
back with a locker full of money.” 

“ But Jack,” I cried, filled with a new dread, 
“you would never go away to seek your for- 
tune.” 

“ Indeed, that is exactly what I would do, if 
I only knew where to go,” he answered, laugh- 
ing. “ That’s the trouble; I don’t know where 
to go.” 

“T am glad of that,” I said heartily. “It is 
an ill fortune that is gathered at the expense of 
tears.” 

If one is ready to do a rash thing, there is 
always a way open for doing it. It was not more 
than a month after Jack had told me how anxious 
he was to win the money father said was need- 
ful for our marriage, when an old crony of 
Jack’s came back to the village. He had been 
a long while absent, so long that his best friends 
never expected to lay eyes upon him in this 
world, thinking him dead. He was a sailor, and 
had made a deal of money, in an off-handed 
sailor fashion, but whether there was much left 
in his pocket I could not guess. But he proved 
richer than I thought him, and wearying of land, 
declared he would buy a craft of his own. 

Nothing would content him but that Jack 
should make a voyage with him, and Jack was 
all for going, only he saw the very mention of 
leaving brought tears into my cowardly eyes, 
and he could never abide seeing me cry. But 
the Captain talked to Jack, and spun big sailor’s 
yarns, which my sweetheart believed in as 
Bible truths. There was no use in my jesting 
about them, for it made Jack angry, and he would 
say he would never mention the Captain’s name 
again in my hearing; and I—well, if it gave 
Jack any pleasure to retail his friend’s adventures, 
I could have grace enough to listen. It was all 
about how easily money could be made in ports 
he, the Captain, had traded at. There the silly 
Savages gave gold, and ivory, and other precious 
things, for penny strings of beads, and such fool- 
ish toys and brittle gimcracks, as pleased the 
children when they saw them in the shop-windows 
in our village. 





Though I listened, and tried to feel interested 
in what the Captain said, to please Jack, I failed 
to. I did not care to win money as he did, for 
all his whole mind seemed set upon it. I was 
contented to let things stay as they were, for to 
tell the truth, the thought of seeing Jack every 
evening sweetened the whole day tome. But 
for Jack it was different. He wanted to put me 
into his own house, where he could see me at any 
time, and—well why not own the truth? my lad 
had a longing to see the world, and they say 
that when that craving comes to a man there is 
no withstanding it. 

Father thought well of Jack’s going. “A 
stay-at-home knew nothing more than his neigh- 
bors,”’ he said, and he was sure Jack would make 
his fortune. If he had any other reason to wish 
Jack across the sea he did not say so, and when 
one has only cheerful, hopeful words to say, it is 
hard to suspect them. So with all of them against 
me, what was left for me to do, save to tell Jack to 
do his own pleasure, and I—well I tried to think 
that a year of parting was better than seven of 
waiting ; yet my heart misgave me, and if I had 
not known that Jack was going for my sake, I 
would have felt jealous instead of sorrowful, he 
was so pleased at my giving in to reason, so he 
miscalled it. But having done so, I must per- 
force put a good face on the parting. Jack must 
not always find tears in my eyes. Yet a tear in 
one’s heart is more woeful, 

The time for Jack to sail came over-quick. 
“Tf the whole year slips by at the rate the last 
month has done, it will not be tedious,” I 
thought. Yet my heart misgave me whether 
a year of waiting was like a month before leave- 
taking. If I could have foretold! But what 
was Ito do?—a mere girl, with all of them 
against me. 

At last the day came for his sailing. I went 
to the beach with Jack, there to say good-bye. 
The vessel was to lift her anchor at the turning 
of the tide, and the captain had promised Jack 
to send a boat for him at the time, so that 1 
should have my Jack till the very last minute. 
We two walked up and down on the hard sand, 
unable to say very much—we who knew we had 
no other chance to speak till a whole year had 
slipt. I was full of trouble and forebodings 
which I could not tell Jack of. Yet the evening 
was so soft and calm, it seemed impossible to 
think that there could be storms and rough winds 
ever again on the whole earth. The waves 
broke gently at my feet, as if the sea would fain 
persuade me I need have no fears of it. But I 
had lived too long at its brink to believe in its 
fair promises, and the soft, lapping sound it 
made set me shuddering. It was like giving 
Jack over to a deceitful enemy. 

Jack was pale and troubled. A year’s adven- 
tures. did not seem so gay a holiday, now that he 
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found both a parting and an uncertainty bound 
up in it. I cannot, think he had any doubts or 
misgivings about me. Yet he said more than 
once, * You'll be true tome? You'll not marry 
any other man ?”’ 

I was not vexed at his seeming doubt of me; 
maybe I was pleased, for no girl likes to think 
the courting days are all over. I do not mean 
with other men; but one likes to feel one’s 
sweetheart has not settled down into a calm cer- 
tainty, so I said a little mischievously : 

“ Mind, if you stay too long away, you will 
find me with a husband when you shall have 
come back. You give me a year of waiting; 
better not give some weeks of grace to make a 
full measure. We will both be honest, and keep 
to a year’s bargain.” 

“None of the boys will come near you during 
my absence, knowing I will break their empty 
heads for them if they play me false. So you'll 
have to bide my time, or wear the willow,” said 
Jack, with his hearty laugh, which was wont to 
come over-quickly, though it was the first time I 
had heard it for a week. 

“ T will not take one of the boys,” I answered, 
with a toss of my head. “That I am safe to 
promise. For one is plenty for a sweetheart, in 
a girl’s life-time. Next time I will take an old 
man, who has his pockets full of silver, though 
he never had need to cross the sea to fetch it; 
who will have no roving ways, but will be con- 
tent to smoke his pipe in peace in his own chim- 
ney corner.” 

“Old men don’t like young, skittish wives; 
they’re much too troublesome. It is only the 
young fools that are so venturesome,” Jack 
replied, 

“IT am not so sure. A man is never too old 
to out-grow such fallacies;” and then I added 
with a piteous little cry, for the thought of our 
near parting came all the more sorrowfully be- 
cause for a moment we had both forgoiten it— 
* Promise me to come back when the year is out, 
for oh! Jack, I shall be sore-hearted, and oh! so 
lonely while you are gone. Life is too short for 
partings; for when we say good-bye, it is as if 
the shadow of death were upon us, for who can 
say if we are ever to meet again?” 

I felt Jack's strong arm tighten around me, and 
I—well, | was crying on his shoulder; for the 
tears would come, and he was saying the kindest 
words of comfort—words I have not forgotten, 
nor ever will—for how could I, seeing they are 
as good as printed on my mind. 

I would have gone on crying, with Jack’s arm 
around me, until now, if I had had my wish; for 
tears are not the bitterest things in life, though 
mine always troubled Jack. So perhaps he was 
not sorry when a different sound than my sobs 
caught his ear. 

* It is the boat,” he whispered, “ You remem- 





ber the captain was to send for me when all was 
ready for sailing.’’ 

I hushed my sobs to listen, I had lived too 
long on the sea-shore not to know the sound the 
dip of the oars make; but it was never a fearful 
sound to me before, though no doubt it has been 
to many another heart. I suppose there is not a 
sight or sound in the world that does not send a 
shiver of recollection to some child of man, so 
manifold are our experiences. 

Jack and I stood watching the boat coming 
over the waves, slowly, for the tide was strong 
against her; but to my eyes the sailors rowed 
cruelly fast. The sight of it approaching seemed 
to drive me mad, and I shut my eyes to hide it 
from me; but a sudden strain I felt, as Jack 
pressed me closer to him, told me the boat had 
reached the shore, and the sound of lifted oars, 
and a harsh grating as the bows touched the 
beach, told me the time had come for our parting. 

What was there more? I felt Jack’s. warm 
kisses, and heard him ask heaven's best blessings 
for me; and then he left me, only to come back 
to kiss and bless me over again. I could not bid 
him go; but the sailors in the boat grew vexed 
with waiting, and called to him. Ah! well, it 
was only one more kiss and blessing, and my 
love, my Jack, had left me. 

I stook quite quiet, watching the boat as it was 
rowed away. Not one flash of the oars as the 
boat glided through the long, broad stretch of 
moon-beams on the water, was lost to me. Isaw 
the brig. with all her salls out-stretched, like a 
huge bird, come sailing slowly down the bay. 
The tide did her more service than the nigit 
breeze, which was light and fitful. She looked 
grandly in the moonlight, with her white sails 
and black hull, moving slowly and noiselessly 
as near the beach as the pilot dared steer. 

So that was to be Jack’s home for the year, 
until he made one for both of us. Then I heard 
a call from on board the brig, and one of the men 
in the boat gave answer; and a few moments 
after, Jack and the sailors climbed up the side of 
the brig—and there was no more hope for me. 

How long I stood watching the brig sailing 
away, I never knew; only I noticed, when I 
turned away to go home, that the moon, which 
was low in the east when Jack and I went to the 
beach, had traveled far to the west. There was 
nothing to be seen on the bay. The bright track 
of moon-beams I had watched Jack’s boat cross 
over, was no longer there—the golden road he 
fain would cross to win his fortune. 

I have heard many a one speak gaily of the 
time when their ships came in; but who could 
ever tell the hopeless sadness of those whose 
ships went out ? 

* * * * * * 

For the first week after Jack sailed away to 
seek his fortune, I was like one in a daze. Mother 
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let me be. She did not try to comfort me, nor 
did she show any pity for me, she did just the 
wisest thing—she left me to myself. One might 
have thought she had gone through the same 
trouble herself, she was so patient with me, She 
let me go down to the beach and sit all day, 
never reminding me that my share of the house- 
hold work she was doing—she, who never knew 
what it was to have an idle moment in the leng- 
est summer day. 

Even father was sorry for me, and would tell 
of favorable winds and calm weather, not as if it 
was aught to either of us, but only a fact. Jack’s 
going on a voyage to make his fortune was fine 
in father’s eyes. A rich son-in-law was ever to 
his liking, but till then there had been small 
chance of his being so distinguished. If Jack 
made half the gold the Captain prophesied he 
would, father would be a proud ‘man. 

The second week after Jack left, I began to 
bestir myself. The work did me good, and I 
tried to take as much of mother’s share of it as I 
could, for it seemed to me that she had a more 
weary look than usual when night came. Mother 
was never very strong, and I reproached myself 
for forgetting her even in my sore trouble about 
Jack. After then I had no lack of work or 
worry. 

It was on Sunday night: mother had been rest- 
ing all day. She seemed to like the calm and 
quiet, and said more than once it was pleasant. 
To me it was atrial. I thought of Jack in every 
turn I took, for it was the one day of the week 
we saw each other. At other times it was in the 
evening, when the day’s work was done; but 
Sundays it was any time, and it was wonderful 
how many excuses Jack found to be about the 
house, always doing for father work about the 
place, that even the rigid pharisee permitted 
under the Old Testament law. I was very sure 
that father missed Jack, for he spoke more than 
once of him, and he watched the weather-vane 
on the barn, and foretold a long stretch of fair 
weather from the red, hazy look of the setting 
sun. At any other time he might have grumbled 
at the promise, for the land needed rain, and 
father, like the most of farmers, thought he could 
do better by the weather than was usually done. 

As for me, the idleness of the day pressed sore 
on me. I did not crave rest as mother did; 
work, I said, was my one comfort—it helped the 
hours to speed, and—well I got my fill of work, 
but not the choosing of the kind or quality. 

I came home late from the beach, where I had 
walked myself weary, hoping to sleep the better 
for being tired. Mother had gone to bed, and 
father did not linger long after Icamein. I had 
some liitle things to do, so I was late in lying 
down. I could not have been long asleep, 
when I was wakened by father calling me. 
Mother was ailing, he said, and needed me. I 
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found her in a fever, which was higher because 
she had felt ill a week or more, and not to worry 
me had worked on as usual, when she ought pro- 
perly to have been in bed. That night I watched 
by her, doing all I could to ease her, and in the 
morning father went himself for the doctor. 

It was not until late in the day that the doctor 
came ; and then he said mother had a slow fever, 
and that she would be a long time before she 
could win her way through it, and maybe not at 
all, if I was not careful of her—which I never 
doubted the truth of, but somehow it seemed to 
take the heart out of me. There was very little 
medicine to be given, and I was to give her 
everything I could that was nourishing. 

*“ Troubles come in regiments,” I have heard 
said. Mine were not less numerous, but they 
marched faster than men ever could have done; 
and before I could well face one, I found another 
treading on its heels. 

Father went out to the field as usual. He 
could not give up working, but it was plain to see 
he was worried and fretted about mother, I was 
glad to get him away, for he was not a born 
nurse, and he never had had the chance to learn 
to be one. His boots had more creak in them 
than any I ever heard; and he would come into 
mother’s room and lay his hand on her forehead, 
to feel if she had any fever, just as she was drop- 
ping off to sleep perhaps. Yet he was troubled 
—sorely troubled about her. And mother—well, 
I think she liked the creaking of his boots and 
his rough touch, and she always had a smile to 
give him. 

I had no idle time on my hands to wish for 
work in; for with mother to nurse, and the house 
matters to look after, there was plenty to do— 
even on Sunday. But I had to take my tasks as 
I could find time for them, with but little regu- 
larity. Father wanted to get some one to hetp 
me, but I felt I would rather be alone in my 
trouble; so 1 told him I did not wish a stranger 
about me, and that it would take up more of my 
time to show her our ways, than to do the work 
myself. 

Sv a couple of weeks passed by, and I could 
see no improvement in mother. She did not 
grow worse, but she did not mend; and all she 
would ’take was a little milk, and scarcely enough 
of it to keep life in a baby. Father had come 
in tosupper. He had grown wonderfully patient, 
and took just what I had for him without a com- 
plaint. Indeed, he often told me not to mind 
his meals, for he could easily pick’ up something 
for himself. But I always managed to have 
at least one good dish of something hot for him. 
When I had put the supper on the table, I asked 
him to listen for mother while he ate, and I 
would take the chance to go out to milk the cow. 
It was well after dark, and as there was no 
moon I lit the lantern. I went to the barn, 
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where Crummie was sure to go if I was late in 
milking; for she was a sensible beast, and knew 
how to act in an emergency. But this time 
Crummie’s wits failed her. She was not in the 
barn nor anywhere near it, and I had to go to the 
meadow in search of her, calling her as I went. 
But she was not there, and I had to go back to 
the house and tell father that the cow was miss- 
ing. Father had finished his supper, and was 
lighting his pipe, and I was sorry to seeing him 
go out on a tramp for the cow, for I knew he 
was tired; but the milk was necessary for 
mother. 

It was after ten o’clock when father came in, 
and he had not found the cow, and—well, we 
never did find her, nor hear tidings of her. 
There was little doubt but that she was stolen. I 
could only hope that she fell into good hands, 
and that her new owners would know her value; 
but father thought the butcher was the man who 
got her. The neighbors were kind in sending 
mother milk; but she never seemed to relish it 
as she did Crummie’s; and she could not help 
from fretting for the cow, for father told her of 
her being lost. This did not end our misfortunes, 
which seemed to flock around us ever since the 
evening Jack sailed away to seek for a fortune. 

Crummie had been lost or stolen a week, and 
I was taking heart, for mother had got through 
the worst part of her fever. It would take a 
long time for her to mend, the doctor said, and I 
must keep her from worry. I was that thankful, 
it was no hardship to be cheerful; and mother, I 
think, thought I had got used to having Jack 
away, and had got back to my old saucy self. 

Father’s dinner was ready to be put on the 
table; I had made him a fricassee of chicken, a 
dish he was fond of, and there was a rice pud- 
ding he was to share with mother, who was still 
on a weak diet. Father was later than usual, 
and I was glad when I heard at last a footstep 
on the gravel-walk; for like all young cooks, I 
did not like my dishes to be spoiled by standing. 
I was vexed though that he should make so 
much noise, for mother was sleeping: so I went 
to the door to motion him to walk stealthily. I 
did not wonder at the clatter, for instead of the 
one man I was looking for, there were four, and 
—well, they were carrying something. I stifled 
the little scream that came in my surprise, and 
ran towards the men, for though I could not see 
the face of the man they carried, I knew the hat 
that was pushed down over the face to screen it 
from the noontide sun. My first thought was 
that father was dead, and they were bringing 
him home; but the look I took of the faces of 
the men who bore him, showed me they were 
not awe-struck, as they would have been if their 
burden had been a dead body, 

“It is not so bad as it might have been,” 
father spoke up quickly, as if to prevent any of 





the others telling me. “I have a broken arm, 
that the doctor can mend.” 

Though he spoke cheerfully, my heart misgave 
me. Old bones do not knit as quickly as young 
ones, and besides, father’s voice had a ring of 
suffering in it all his cheerfulness could not con- 
ceal. But I had no time to ask questions, for 
there was a bed to get ready for father, and 
without noise, or mother would be disturbed. 

“Make me a pallet in the kitchen,” father 
ordered. ‘ We must try to save your steps, and 
a bed there will be best for me.” . 

It was not a nice place for a sick man, but as 
father said, I must save my steps. Besides, it 
would be more cheerful than a room up-stairs, 
even if the men could manage to carry him up, 
which was doubtful. 

Then the doctor came to set father’s arm, but 
it was far too swollen for the operation. But he 
found enough wounds and bruises to dress to 
keep him busy for some time. While I was 
waiting on the doctor, I found how father came 
to be so badly used. He had a colt which he 
needs must break, and—-well, the colt was wise 
enough to know the grip of an old man, so he 
needs must throw father on a pile of stones, and 
so do the mischief. 

It was a bad season of the year for a man to 
be shut up in the house (though I misdoubt if 
any season is favorable for that purpose), and 
father fretted greatly. But fretting will not set 
bones, nor make the time pass quickly; and to 
have a man not altogether sick forever in the 
kitchen, was a trial I must needs keep silent 
under. I longed for the day when father got 
well enough to have his arm-chair moved to 
mother’s bed-side, which I knew would please 
him. As it was then, I had not a chance to let 
a tear fall at the thought of Jack, sailing every 
day further and further from me, and my eyes 
just ached with holding back the tears. 

I tried to keep from father that things were 
going wrong out of doors, as well as in the 
house. He could guess himself from the long 
drought, that nothing was growing; but one had 
to see for one’s self the hay-fields looking like 
stubble-fields, and the pretty clover meadow, 
that Jack had done his courting in, dried up and 
as bare as my hand. It was bad weather for the 
corn, and it was easy to be seen that bread and 
fodder would be scarce articles with us. Poor 
Crummie would have had to go to the butcher, 
or chanced to starve, if the knaves had not 
stolen her. 

It was a visitation of Providence; but some- 
how father, who was usually apt to charge 
heaven with the consequences of the willful 
deeds of man, thought it all happened by reason 
of his helplessnesss, I do not know that broken 
bones and droughts have any connection, yet 
father was right in as far as that if he had been 
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up and about he might have saved something, 
for none of the farms in our neighborhood suf- 
fered as ours did. 

Solomon, who ought best to know, preferred a 
corner of the roof to himself, than a big house 
with a contentious woman. But I misdoubt if 
he ever tried a kitchen in midsummer with a sick 
man for a tenant. They are not exactly what 
one could call patient at the illest, when pain and 
suffering holds them quiet; but when on the 
mend, they are worse than children. At least, I 
found father was as whimsy as a baby. 

So I was always glad when old Mr. Grey 
dropped in of an evening to cheer father up, and 
I was pleased to set a chair for him, for it always 
did father good to have some one to talk to. 
Then too, his visits gave me a free foot to move 
about, and do a dozen little things that vexed 
father to hear and see. 

Mr. Grey was not such an old man—at least, he 
was lacking a few years of father’s age. He was 
not a bad-looking man—indeed, he might have 
been good-looking in his youth; and he was 
mild and gentle-spoken—a kind man, who knew 
how to do kind deeds, and a rich man, who could 
give help as well as words. Maybe it was his 
money that made him popular in the neighbor- 
hood—but his kind heart ought to have made 
him friends anywhere. 

Olid Mr. Grey was a bachelor, and not used to 
womankind; and I would laugh to myself at the 
way he watched me. As often as I came in and 
out of mother’s room, or was busy in the kitchen, 
or came in from any out-door work, I saw Mr. 
Grey’s eyes fixed on me, And if the bucket or 
basket seemed heavy, or there was anything to 
lift, he was at my side in a moment. Jack him- 
self could not have been more thoughtful of me, 
and there was no use in father bidding him keep 
his seat, that I was used tothe burdens. I had 
to leave off the tiresome part of my work when 
old Mr. Grey was on a visit, because he would 
rise to help me, and father did not like the inter- 
ruption, But it seemed to me that it was father 
who did most of the talking; at least, I never 
heard old Mr. Grey say very much, and he could 
scarcely be bashful before a young thing like me. 

Things did not mend because father was so 
long helpless. I always had a dread of telling 
him when the little money he gave me was spent, 
for the tidings always vexed him, and the day 
he gave me a bank-note was sure to be a dull 
one with him. I thought it was because he was 
a little fond of money, and it is said to be a dis- 
position that grows with our years. But I fonnd 
at last that was not the matter with father, but it 
was seeing his savings dwindling down, and 
having no means to get more money. One 
evening he gave me the last dollar he had— 

“ Make it go as far as you can,” he said, “ I 
do not know how we will be fed when it is gone.” 





“Out of Gop’s barn,” I said cheerfully. 
“ Surely He never made us to starve us,” 

“Many a man has died of starvation,” father 
answered, and then added as if abashed at his 
own want of faith,“ He can feed us if He wills 
to do so.”’ 

All the time I was busy about household mat- 
ters I thought, “ What would be the cheapest food 
for mother and father?” The knowledge that I 
had the last dollar in my pocket made it a heavy 
burden; and notwithstanding my boast of being 
Gop’s pensioner, I had fear at my heart. At 
last I decided that gruel would be the best and 
cheapest, for mother was stili in bed and ate 
next to nothing, and father’s appetite was not 
as yet a healthy one. As for myself, I could 
stand a little starving. 

I had no meal in the house, so I had to go to 
the village to buy some. It was a fine evening, 
for at last we had had the much-needed rain, and 
everything growing seemed to rejoice in the 
moisture, and to give glad thanks for it. Every 
thing in the fields and hedge-rows, I mean, for 
the men were quick enough to say the gracious 
rain had come too late to do any good. Maybe 
I was of their mind; for though the hedge-rows 
were sweet with flowers, and the birds seemed 
ready to crack their little throats with their glad 
songs, I was heart-sore. Mother and father still 
helpless, I almost given out under my burden, 
Jack far away at sea—well, I had the last doilar 
in my pocket, and did not know where to get 
another, that was the true burden, put together 
the others as I might. 

When I got back home I found old Mr. Grey 
sitting with father. I did not give him much notice, 
but made the kettle boil, for I did not want 
mother to feel hungry for her poor supper. As 
usual Mr. Grey kept watching me. I felt vexed 
at his doing so, but did not say so, though I think 
if he had been a young man I would have said 
something sharp, and sent him about his business, 

“That is poor eating for even a sick man,” 
old Mr. Grey said, as he watched me stir the 
meal into a sauce-pan of boiling water. ‘ Soup 
is better flavored, and far more nourishing.” 

I did not care to answer him, but father did. 

“ Sick folks must put up with what they can 
get, and not be choosers any more than beggars 
should be. I was never one to be behindhand, 
and I put aside my pot of money for a rainy 
day; but I never expected a flood,” 

Mr. Grey said nothing, and I—well, I just 
thought, man’s forethought has no sense in it. 
Here was father, always long-headed and fretting 
for the future, putting by his money for a needful 
time, and sending Jack over the sea in fear of a 
possible famine ; and now, if we had Jack at our 
side and his wages to spend, we would not be 
forced to sup on gruel, and have old Mr, Grey 
recommending soup. 
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It was early next morning, before father was 
awake, whilst I was busy making the fire, that I 
heard a tap at the door. It was a very low 
knock, as if the person was ashamed of the visit, 
or in no hurry for admittance ; and as the log was 
unmanageable, I thought I would be deaf until 
another tap came. But instead, the latch was 
lifted, and old Mr. Grey looked in, and seeing 
me, beckoned to me. I got up from my knees, 
for I was spending my breath to blow the fire 
into a blaze, and went out to him, wondering 
what could have brought him over at that time 
of day, for he was always an evening visitor. 
But I had not long to wonder, for I found he had 
brought, himself, a great basket of provisions. 

“They are just things that are wasting on the 
farm,”’ he said, as if he were doing something to 
be ashamed of. “ There, there, it is nothing to 
cry about. I did not mean to offend you. You 
will promise to eat something, for you are over- 
hard worked, and the willing horse may bear a 
great burden, but can’t stand starving,” 

I swallowed down my tears, which never 
came from any offence old Mr. Grey gave me, 
and began to unpack the basket. If the contents 
of the basket were the waste from his farm, he 
managed to grow things that never had been 
seen in ourclimate before. At least I had never 
guessed that coffee, or tea, or sugar, had been 
coaxed to flourish in our neighborhood. But I 
- did not dare to tell him so, but could only thank 
him for mother’s dear sake for his bounty. But 
I do not think he cared very much for thanks. 

I was grateful for the help, though it did hurt 
me a little to have need of: it; and I dared not 
tell father, though I knew well enough he was no 
such goose as to think I got a week’s store of 
provisions for his single dollar. But as he asked 
no questions, I told no tales. I did my best to 
win bread for the three of us—worked hard, ris- 
ing early and going late to bed—but all to no 
purpose. The dry summer had make our neigh- 
bors poor, and sewing was the easiest way to 
save, and the needle was my main dependence, 
We would have starved outright, if it had not 
been for old Mr. Grey, who had his own means 
of finding out when the cupboard was empty ; 
and all the return I could make him, was to give 
him a smile of welcome when he came in the 
evening to gossip a while with father. 

I had little time in those days to go down to 
the beach; but sometimes I stole away for a few 
minutes, to take as it were a rest. I had read 
somewhere in the Bible, that there was “ sorrow 
on the sea;” and though I never had time to 
search for the verse, I knew it was there, because 
of the truth of it. Often when the waves broke 
at my feet, moaning and fretful, it seemed to me 
as if it were Jack’s voice, and he was striving to 
get to me and could not. 

I had been down on the beach for a little 





while one evening. I was out of heart and 
weary, and | wanted to be alone. Sometimes 
I felt sure if I did not get by myself I would die 
outright, and that evening the fit wasonme. | 
did not stay very long, for father was a prisoner 
still, and I knew he would be wanting some- 
thing. I always tried to be near to guess his 
wishes and help him before he asked, for it is 
hard on a man to be as helpless asa baby. Com- 
ing home I met old Mr. Grey. He, too, was 
going to our house, and so we walked together. 
He may have seen that I had been crying, for he 
did not worry me with talking. I quite forgot 
his presence until we neared the door, when he 
laid his hand on my shoulder to keep me from 
going in. His words would have been enough 
to stop me, without his touch. 

“You have a cruel road to walk in,” he said, 
in a low, eager voice; “ and you are not over- 
strong for the burden you carry. Your mother 
is uncommonly slow in getting well, and your 
father’s arm will never, I fear, be of much use to 
him.” 

I wondered at his speech, for it was not like 
him to be unkind; and yet to sum up all my 
misfortunes, except the one of Jack’s absence— 
which seemed to me to make the whole of them 
—to sum them up, I say, when I did not dare to 
do it of my own will, was a little cruel. But I 
kept silent, though wondering at him. 

“Tam an old man—nearly as old as your fa- 
ther,” old Mr. Grey went on to say, “though no 
doubt you think me older than I am. I have 
never cared much for. women-folks—never in- 
deed, but for one, and she was my mother, and 
an uncommonly fine woman she was. Maybe, 
the thought of what she was has made other 
women seem poor and mean in comparison, 
until—” 

He stopped again, and I stood patient. I like 
to hear a man speak well of his mother—I always 
liked it in Jack; yet I did feel like smiling at 
hearing old Mr. Grey speak of his—it seemed 
such a stretch of memory to go back to his young 
days. But his next words nipped my smile as a 
sudden frost does the leaf-buds. I did not know 
he had left his sentence unfinished until he took 
it up again and said: 

“Until I knew you. My mother used to say, 
* A good daughter can be depended upon for the 
making of a good wife,’ and she was uncom- 
monly wise. If you will have me, I will be 
glad, and I will do my best to make you and 
yours comfortabie and happy, that I will promise 
you.” 

Though his words surprised me, I did not wait 
a second to give him an answer. 

“ Thank you,”’ I said, “I don’t like to say no 
to anything you ask me, and I would take time 
to frame my refusal, if I must needs make it, to 
any other request of yours. But I have pledged 
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my word to Jack, and a false woman would make 
a bad wife, which your mother (if she were here) 
would tell you, even if she were not as uncom- 
monly wise as you say she was.” 

“But you must not be too hasty, for your par- 
ents’ sake,” old Mr. Grey went on to urge. 
“ They are both sick and ailing, and it is hard on 
them to be kept waiting while a young man 
makes his fortune. I was not very slow in making 
mine, yet I was what you call old when I did 
win it.” 

“TI never wanted a fortune, as you call it,” 
I said, growing hot; “ it was all father’s wishing, 
and see what it has brought us to. If Jack had 
staid at home—”’ 

* But he did not,” old Mr. Grey broke in with, 
“and he will be along time away. Your mother 
is not strong, she needs care and nourishing to 
win through her trial, and your father is 
fretting himself at the thought of the debt and 
ruin before him. It was none of your doing, and 
you are making a bold stand; but you might just 
as well try to stop the sea with a wall of sand, as 


‘to try to work your way through your misfortunes. 


I am an old man, older than I really am to your 
young way of adding, but I have a good farm 
and a snug sum besides. I cannot stand quiet 
and look at my old friend fret himself to death, 
and a young thing like you staggering under 
such a burden; and | cannot take proper care of 
all three of you unless I take you home with me; 
and I cannot take you home, unless you marry 
me, It isan uncommon long speech for me to 
make, my girl, but you see the need of it.” 

“It is kind in you, Mr. Grey,” I said, “ to 
make the offer. As you say, my lot is a hard 
one. I would die to save mother from want and 
suffering, and I might make straits to do so for 
father, too, if he was in sore need of my life. 
But I oan do nothing of my own will to keep 
Jack from me. And if we both win our way to 
heaven, another man’s wife he would care little 
for.” 

I saw the kind face grow sad, and tears gather 
in his honest eyes. 

** Maybe you are right,” he said. “I would 
have been glad to have have taken you all home, 
and made you mistress there; but if you will not, 
you'll forget what I said about my not being able 
to help you unless you became my wife. We 
will win through this trouble, by my helping you, 
until Jack comes back.” 

I had not time to thank him, for he opened 
the door so quickly. Father must have seen 
that something was amiss between us, for he was 
always sharp-sighted when he chose to look 
about him. Mr. Grey was uncommonly quiet, 
and I—well, I kept out of the kitchen as much 
as possible, and when I had finished my work, I 
took my knitting and sat in mother’s room, who 
did not need me, for she was sleeping calmly. 





As I sat in mother’s room, knitting in the twi- 
light, I teased myself in wondering if I had 
done anything to make old Mr. Grey think of 
marrying me. It hurt me sorely to think that 
any man had come to court me, for I belonged 
just as much to Jack as if the minister had bid 
him slip the ring on my finger, and we had 
pledged our troth. I had to be civil and grateful 
to old Mr. Grey, but I never thought of his 
wanting such a young thing as I for his wife. 
But men think anything is good enough for mar- 
rying. I forgot the kind things he said, and 
what he wished to do for father and mother, be- 
cause I was hurt at his thinking anything could 
tempt me to give up Jack. It was not altogether 
a temptation, for I never gave a thought, much 
less a doubt to it; but it had that much of the 
nature of a temptation that I felt ashamed of 
having had to deal with it. It was the first thing 
that had happened to me to make me wish I had 
not to tell it to Jack. If it had been the worst 
thing I did to tell him! 

I did not go into the kitchen until old Mr. 
Grey had gone. When I did go in, as stealthily 
as a mouse might go, I found father in his arm- 
chair, staring into the small bed of coals I had 
left to warm mother’s supper by, as if there was 
something to see there. I had to go to the fire 
and rake the coals together, and set the porringer 
of broth on them to heat. 1 was kneeling on 
the hearth, stirring the broth, when father asked, 
perhaps more sharply than he intended to: 

““What did Grey say to you when you stood 
so long outside the door ?” 

I felt half inclined to be rebellious, for I was 
still ashamed to own the truth for Jack’s sake. 
But then it came into my mind, to tell it would 
be an end to it; so I said, not stopping from 
stirring the broth: 

“He asked me to marry him.” 

*‘ And what answer did you make ?” 

“That one sweetheart at a time was enough 
for an honest girl,’”’ I answered tartly, giving the 
pith of my words if not the letter of them; for 
father’s question angered me. He at least should 
have known old Mr. Grey’s money would not 
tempt me to be false to Jack. 

Father made no answer, not even to find fault 
with my short temper. He was a just man, and 
felt a pride in being so; and theretore he had not 
the will to tell me to do a dishonest thing, and 
he had always held to go back on one’s word the 
worst kind of falsehood, He was sorry for old 
Mr. Grey though, ¢a¢ he did not hide, and _ per- 
haps he was equally sorry for himself. 

After the evening old Mr. Grey spoke to me— 
I cannot count the time, it might have been just 
days, or maybe weeks or months that passed, 
only I know the winter came, which may fix the 
time for those who have the patience to count it— 
I never did. It was an uncommonly stormy 
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season, and the wind blew fearfully, changing the 
fretful sorrow of the sea into a fury, to which I 
listened with a foreboding dread. My life 
seemed only a continual prayer for Jack’s safety, 
It seemed to my anxious heart as if it were im- 
possible for even the stoutest vessel to live on 
such a tumultuous ocean. I went about my work 
as usual, but with a fear that took ali heart out 
of it. 

Mother was up, and as well as we ever could 
hope her to be, but she was far from strong, and 
the long, slow fever had weakened her mind as 
well as body. She liked her chair in the quiet 
nook near the window, and she would busy her- 
self with her knitting; but she spoke little, and 
never asked to do the smallest household work, 
which she used to be so fond of. Father was 
like a black cloud in his gloom, not so much on 
mother’s aecount (for she was too gentle and 
quiet to sorrow over) as on his own; for he began 
to see what old Mr, Grey did from the first—that 
his right arm would never be of much use to him 
It was a dreary thought, and I did my 
best to cheer him, but with small success. 

I think they said it was in September when 
there was a fearful storm, and that there were 
many more wrecks than usual on our coast, 
though we have more every autumn than I care 
I tried not to feel frightened, and 
kept saying to myself by way of comfort, “ Gop 
is with the sailor as well as with the landsman, 
He will take care of Jack, and bring him safely 
home.” If I had only held to that, and believed 
He had not given me the faith for nothing! 

But they told me that the fine brig, which had 
sailed so swiftly away to make Jack and the 
Captain’s fortunes, was wrecked, and that all on 
board but two men had perished. How could I 
doubt it ?—-for the two men themselves came home, 
and one of them, sorely against his will, told me 
how the storm had struck the brig, and how she 
went down with her flag flying, and how Jack 
had lashed himself to the mast and went down 
with her, and that only he and one other man es- 
caped, I never asked him how he did, or what 
vessel picked him and his messmate up. I did 
not doubt that some one was glad to have them 
safe; but I doubted if either of them were so 
much to any one as my brave, kind Jack was to 
me. Maybe all sore hearts cry the same—“ if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow !” 

If } had Jack’s grave to go to—if I had heard 
the prayers read over his coffin, I would have 
found some comfort. But for my kind, tender- 
hearted jover to die amid storms and tempest, to 
have his life choked out of him by the cruel 
waters, to have the fish battening on his flesh, 
and kissing the mouth no one’s lips had touched 
since mine had—oh, it was just awful! and if I 
had had half the heart I ought to have had, | 
would have gone mad, 


again, 


to hear of, 





I tried to think of Jack happy in Paradise—but 
I could not. It was always the sea—the cruel, 
treacherous sea—that held my thoughts. Was it 
because Jack was not among the angels, that 
none of them comforted me with the thought of 
his happiness? Surely, my heart was in the sea 
—not in heaven. 

If I had had some one to talk to, it might have 
been better for me; but mother could only un- 
derstand that Jack was drowned, and it almost 
drove me wild to hear her speak a dozen times a 
day of his death. If it had been any other than 
mother’s talk, I would have turned on her; but 
I could not silence poor mother, Father left me 
to myself. He may have thought it was the best 
way for me, or, because I went about as usual, and 
did not shed a tear, he may have thought I was not 
so sorely hurt. Yet I have often heard that there 
is nothing more quickly dried than tears. 

Old Mr. Grey was sorry for me. I saw it in 
his face, though he never said a word to me— 
never, until one day when things were at the 
worst. Mother was ailing, and needed me as a 
child might; and father was sore down, for the 
lease for the farm was out, and he could not re- 
lease it, and the little of the stock he had left 
must needs go for back rent. I do not know 
that I cared very much that we were to lose our 
home, or that I was worried over the thought of . 
how we were to live, or where. But father did, 
and so did old Mr. Grey. He found me lifting 
a tub that he thought was too heavy for me, and 
cried out as he made me put it down, “ You 
are just killing yourself; and cannot you see 
with all your effort you are doing no good? 
Your hands cannot stave off the ruin ; and if you 
are gone, who will look out for your mother ?” 

I looked up at him in surprise. It was not 
like my old friend to speak so passionately. It 
almost seemed as if he were scolding me, and 
yet heaven knows I was doing my very best. If 
I killed myself, I could not do more for mother; 
at least so I thought. But Mr. Grey thought 
differently, for finding he had gained my ear by 
his way of speaking, he said gently; 

“I have a big house and a full eupboard ; and 
if you will only let me make you mistress of it, 
you may use both as you will and for whom you 
will, and I promise you not to be jealous of the 
poor lad Jack.” 

I could only shake my head, for I had no 
voice to answer him, And he was too kind to 
say anything more. 

But father overheard oid Mr. Grey, and from 
that day he beset me with his arguments. 
“Jack was dead, and I could do him no good 
by staying single on his account. Mr. Grey was 
rich, and could take good care of me.” ‘That 
stood for one day’s talk. Then for another: 
“The farm was to have a new tenant, and he 
could no longer work; but Mr. Grey's door was 
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opened to us, and his roof would shelter us. It 
was all in my hands, and it would be wrong, it 
would be sinful in me to shut the door in the 
face of all of us,” And, “Mother could not 
live very much longer. I must see how feeble 
she was growing, And maybe it was best so, 
since she was to lose all that made life worth 
anything to her. She was not strong enough to 
rough it very long.’ 

Father found no lack of words, for they came 
quick enough if he wished to use them to break 
our wills, But I will do him the justice to say 
he was thinking more of mother than of him- 
self, or of me. He was always, in his own way, 
kind to mother; but now he was as gentle with 
her as if she were a baby. 

I had no words to answer father; I was too 
grief-stricken for mere worldly needs to make me 
fearful; and could have withstood him, even 
though he had pressed me with a new argument 
every day. For he was a man, and couid have 
used a man’s boasted strength to bear him up; 
or he might, if he would be patient, find some 
other means to win his way out of his misfor- 
fortune, than by my help. But the sight of 
mother just broke my heart. She never spoke 
even to murmur, and she looked too pale to 
stand any more trouble. Jack was, they said, 
drowned, and it would do him no good for me 
to kill my own mother. 

So one day, when father pushed me sore with 
his words, I cried out passionately— 

“ My heart is with Jack, and I cannot for all 
your strivings bring it back. But my hands are 
free. You are my father, you can do what you 
will with me.” 

I was angry and spoke in haste, and I did not 
think father would be so quick to take me at my 
word. I never heeded that he and old Mr. 
Grey talked together till late that night, and if I 
had, 1 do not think I would have cared much 
what they talked of. Next day, father held me 
to my promise, as he called it, and I~well I was 
weary, and I thought it made small difference, if 
father and mother were satisfied. 

Mr. Grey was kind, and never worried me. 

“ If Jack were alive, or if I thought that time 
would cure you, so you would care for a younger 
man, I would rot let your father urge you to 
marrying me, But it is a hard trouble for yeu to 
win through, and I will do my best to help you, 
and I will be kind to you, my girl.” 

And so he was. He wanted to give me money 
to buy a wedding-gown and other needfui things, 
but I did not want any. Before our trouble, 
indeed before Jack thought of going to sea to 
make his fortune, I had been secretly at work, 
and so had a little pile of clothes by me. I re- 
membered how I had sung over my sewing as 
blithe as any lark soaring heavenward. ‘There 
is many a bit of work in life we sing over, that we 





would not have the heart to begin if we saw the 
ending, and so I think the kindest thing Gop 
does for us is to lock up out of sight the future. 

I did not sing when I put the clothes out on 
the grass to bleach, for they had grown yellow in 
the year they had been laid aside, and I so sure 
I would never use them. I folded the best of 
them, and put them by more carefully this time, 
with a sprig or two of lavender to keep them 
sweet. I did not hoard them for the bride, but 
for a corpse, and 1 would not have been sorry if 
they had been the first needed to dress mein; 
and yet it was a selfish wish, for there was moth- 
er, who needed my care, and one has much in 
life who has a mother to care for. 

My wedding day was bright with sunshine, a to- 
ken that I would be a happy bride, but I doubt if 
there was ever a sorer-hearted one. It was just as 
if I were going to Jack’s funeral. I tried to keep 
my wedding quiet, and I am sure none of us 
spoke of it. But in a village it is hard to keep a 
secret, and a rich old man like Mr. Grey marry- 
ing a girl without a penny, with the sheriff ready 
to step in as she left the house, was something to 
make the gossips talk. No doubt many thought 
old Mr. Grey had made a poor bargain. 

Some of my old playmates must needs come to 
help me get ready, and it was easier to let them 
laugh and joke than to argue with them, and one 
cried out I was not dressed for a lucky bride, for 
I had nothing blue nor borrowed about me ; and 
she sang the old rhyme that is a recipe for a pro- 
perly dressed bride— 

“Something old; something new ; 

Something borrowed, and something blue.” 

One girl had a pin somewhere in my dress, and 
told me to be sure to return it to her, for she only 
lent it. But for the blue they could find nothing ; 
not a bit of ribbon, nor a flower of that color, 
could they find among them, and I—well I did 
not care to tell them, that safe round my neck, 
under my dress, was the blue ribbon, to which 
I had tied the little locket Jack had given me 
with a lock of his hair inside, and which I had 
promised to wear always, and intended to keep 
my word no matter what happened; and so I was 
all rightly dressed, though I cared nothing for it, 
and they did not know it. Then they all kissed 
me, and made little jokes upon so young a thing 
fancying an old husband; and one must have 
been afier father’s own heart, for she said softly, 
** Eh, but you’re lucky—your ship has come in.” 
But I made no answer, for I knew full well my 
bonny ship was wrecked, and the waves had 
borne its dear freight to a far-off port. 

I had a dim hope when I kissed mother good- 
bye—mother was not strong enough to go with 
me to the church—that something would happen 
to stop the marriage service. As long as that was 
unsaid, there was a chance for me. I thought 
J~ck would maybe come down from Heaven, and 
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forbid the marriage. But though the minister 
asked the usual question, and waited for the an- 
swer, no one spoke to save me, and then I felt 
that after all the sky was very high above us. 

I was still only myself, though they called me 
Mrs. Grey—myself, with a sorely-wounded heart, 
and a great desire to get away by myself, which I 
could seldom do. I had hoped to give up all hold 
upon the past, but I found it was bound to me just 
as sorely as ever. I had looked for a new life 
when I left father’s house, and that I would live 
more suited to my wishes. But Mr. Grey, in his 
great kindness, made it a hard one forme. He 
would fain make a lady of me, and wished to see 
me doing nothing—sitting all day with my hands 
idle in my lap, and whitening in the process. 
And I, who had always been busy, and now, more 
than ever, wanted an active life, would gladly 
have changed places with one of my own maids, 

Mother and father had to leave the old home, 
and Mr. Grey brought them to live with us. 
Mother was comfortuble and contented, and she 
had not a wish uncared for, which should have 
made me happy. But it was a different life than 
the one in the old home, where I worked for a!l 
of us, and only had a kind word to say to old 
Mr. Grey when he came in of an evening. Now 
I was his wife, and belonged to him; and there 
was never a minute he had not the right to walk 
in upon me. If he came in the house, his first 
question was to find what I was about. There 
was not a bolt or lock that his voice—kind as it 
always was—had not the power to open; nota 
tear in my eye that he might not, if he would, ask 
me what brought it. I belonged to him in body, 
and should have done so in heart—but he knew 
it was in the sea with Jack. 

It did seem hard on both of us that Mr. Grey’s 
kindness was only a pain to me, and therefore to 
him. I did my best to hide that his love was a 
burden to me, and his kisses hurt me. An old 
mans love is unlike a young one’s, for he gives 
where the other takes. Maybe it is pleasanter to 
love than to be loved, I found it hard to be told 
I had no faults, when my whole life seemed to 
me a sin—I was so rebellious. But I had made 
my bargain, and I had to abide by it; and those 
who loved me best were contented, and saw 
nothing to desire for me. A large house, with 
more than enough to furnish it, a cupboard 
and linen-press well filled, more than enough to 
eat, and no one to stint my giving—I was a rich 
man’s wife, and had no one, not even father, to 
gainsay me. 

I had been a wife a month, and “ not a bad 
one,’ Mr. Grey said, with a look of pleasure in 
his eyes, which showed he had not regretted tak- 
ing us all to his house. But then, Mr. Grey 
knew nothing about women-folk, and was only 
able to repeat what his mother did and said; and, 
though he knew full well what a good mother 





was like, he was scarcely a judge as to a girls 
shortcomings. 

It was a fine evening in the spring. One of 
those warm days which give one a taste of sum- 
mer, and a longing to be out of doors, had come 
to a close. I remember now how everything 
looked both in and out of doors, even to the 
snowy cloth laid for supper—for Mr. Grey and 
father were still out in the field—and the color 
of the sky, which the dead sun had set ablaze, 
in token of a clear day on his returning. 

The evening was so still I could hear the 
voices of the men who were yet at work in the 
field. The tinkle of the cow-bells, and the 
sound of the wheels of the wagon on the road, 
came plainly. There was life enough around 
me, and sounds enough; for the farm was a busy 
one, and the day’s work being over, there was 
more stir near the house than at any other hour 
in the twenty-four; yet through all the different 
sounds there was a quiet, which made each one 
of them distinct to itself. I liked the evening, 
only I wished always that there was no to- 
morrow, no new day’s work—but only rest and 
sleep, if one could only be certain of sleeping, 
which I was not so sure of. 

As I sat on the porch-step, waiting for the 
master of the house to come in to supper, I was 
not thinking of the past; I seldom or never did— 
never if I could help myself—nor were my 
thoughts in the future; but were just busy with 
the present, with what was around me. I won- 
dered, if mother was awake, for I left her 
sleeping in her big arm-chair; I wondered, too, 
if Mr. Grey remembered that the latch of 
the gate was broken, and whether father would 
mind having only wheat bread for supper, 
for I did not know that the meal was out until 
too late to send to the mill, and father liked corn 
bread, if only an ash-cake, for his supper. Then 
I began to plan where I would set my pots of 
flowers mother had taken such pains with, and 
Mr, Grey had given me, for the weather seemed 
settling. 

Thinking these thoughts, which were so 
homely, it could have been no conjuring of the 
brain nor heart—I was not dreaming, for I heard 
father’s voice in the field—and yet just before 
me, on the gravel walk, stood Jack. I never for 
a moment doubted that it was his ghost, though 
it did not look as I fancied ghosts looked. 
There was no whiteness, no transparency you 
could see through, as I have heard ghosts de- 
scribed as having. There was no look such as 
an angel might have; but it was just Jack, just 
like himself, only thinner and browner than I ever 
before had seen him look. Ah! it was just Jack, 
dressed in his sailor clothes, as I last saw him, 
and in which he had been drowned. 

Standing there, looking so natural, I grew 
dreadfully frightened, and began to tremble, and 
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yet I could not look away, for fear Jack would 
vanish from me. I was sure he had come back 
to earth to tell me my own death was near at 
hand, and I was not sorry. My white face may 
have shown my pleasure, for Jack’s arms opened, 
and never fearing, I threw myself into them. 
it was not the cold embrace of death I found, 
but strong arms of flesh and blood, and I heard 
Jack’s own clear voice saying softly— 

“I have won my way back to you, my darling ; 
and now, please Heaven, there shall be no more 
parting this side of the grave.” 

These were Jack’s words—words to scare away 
any ghost; and [—ah! well, I was not his darling, 
as he called me, lying in his arms, but old Mr. 
Grey’s lawful wife. And it was for me to tell 
him so, for there was no one else. 

It is easier to do a wrong thing than confess 
you did it. It is harder to break another’s heart 
than to break your own, I did not push Jack 
from me, I could not have borne to do that; but 
I freed myself somehow, and cried out as a 
frightened child might have have done— 

“Oh Jack, why are you not dead! Why did 
you come back to life again!” 

{ said the same wild, unkind words, over and 
over again, in my sore distress, until Jack thought 
oy at the sight of him had turned my head— 
which was not at all likely, since grief had not. 
Thinking if he left me to myself for a moment I 
would calm down, Jack did not answer me, but 
when he found I meant my strange question, he 
answered me with his old joyous laugh— 

“ But I don’t care to be dead; I'd rather be 
alive and with my darling, than dead, any day.” 

I had sense enough to know he was speaking 
in a cheerful way to bring me back to myself, as 
it were. I was very sure he never guessed, from 
my words or my manner, that it would have been 
better—-oh ! so much better—if we both were dead. 
I knew to make him understand me I must speak 
much plainer; and yet the words—the simple 
words—that would have told all at once, would 
not come. They seemed so cruel coming from 
my lips when he looked so glad to see me. 

“If you are here—and yet we are parted, 
Jack,” I said. 

But he never doubted me, so did not under- 
stand that there was any meaning in my words. 

“ Please heaven, nothing now shall ever part 
us,”’ he said. 

*¢ But it will not please heaven,”’ I cried, catch- 
ing at his words. “That is the worst of it; 
heaven will never sanction our being together 
again. Jack, cannot you see?” 

“Is it your father you fear will separate us 
again? It is true 1 have not made my fortune. 
I have brought back no money ; in fact, not even 
the locker-full of clothes I sailed with. But I 
have brought back myself, and I had a sore fight 
to do so.” 





I knew he had had a hard time coming back 
—and this was his welcome. No wonder | 
grieved—oh! so much—for him. Poor Jack! 
poor, faithful Jack! 

“ If a man has no silver in his pocket, he mus 
have it on his tongue,” he said, in his old, gay 
way. “ Never fear, I will win over your father, 
and he will be proud of his son-in-law when he 
hears my yarn,” 

“It is something stronger than father that will 
separate us, Jack,’’ beginning to speak low and 
quietly. “It is something stronger even than 
death.” 

“Tt is not your own heart? You do not mean 
you do not love me ?” 

He did not ask the question with any dread in 
his voice or look. He never for a moment 
doubted me, though he could net guess that any- 
thing else but the failure of my love for him could 
part us. * 

“© T wish I did not—oh, I wish I hated you,” 
I cried out in bitterness, “ For, oh! Jack, if I 
did, life would be much easier to me.” 

* But I do not wish so,” he said, quite coolly. 
“ ] would rather have your love than your hate, 
any day.” And then he added, seeing I was in 
no humor for his joke, ‘It is too hard on you, 
my darling. I should not have come on you in 
this sudden fashion. No wonder you took me for 
a ghost. But I am not one, dear,—it is your own 
Jack, who has come back through much peril; 
and as you say you cannot hate me, neither your 
father, nor anything shall separate us ever again. 
Come, will not that give you heart, my poor, 
frightened darling ?” 

“No;” I said. “ Nothing will give me heart. 
There is something to part us, Jack—something 
you can never overlook. Your strength will not 
help you ; our love cannot overcome it. Oh, Jack! 
cannot you guess? must my lips be the ones that 
tell you that—that I am not your love, but 
another man’s ?” 

“Then he will have to go his way. I will not 
give you up to any man, and I told you so before 
I went away,” Jack said, fiercely. 

“ But he cannot give me up, even if he would. 
He is kind enough to do so, if he thought I would 
like him to; but he cannot,” I said, trying to 
speak quietly, and without faltering. 

“ But he shall, I say. I have the first right. 
You do not guess what I have gone through to 
get back to you. If you have been light and 
fickle, 1 know you love me, and I’ll not have 
come through worse than death to lose you for 
any nonsense,” 

“ And I—I have gone through much—and, oh! 
Jack, I have gone to church and got married.” 

These were hard words to say, but they had 
to come, and I cried them out as one is forced to 
scream out with a sudden fright or pain. But 
Jack did not believe me, 
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“ You are lying,” he said, fiercely. 

“T was not false to you,” I went on to say 
more quickly, for now that I had said the bitterest 
words, the rest seemed easier. ‘Oh, Jack, can- 
not you guess it all without making me tell you? 
Do you not see where you are? Not at the old 
home where you came to take me to the beach to 
say good-bye? Vou know whose house this is ?” 

“Of course I know the house. It is old 
Grey’s,”’ Jack said. 

“ And did you not find me here, sitting as if at 
home, Oh Jack! Jack, why will you not under- 
stand.”’ 

“ But I do understand,” Jack said, yet looking 
bewildered. “They told me in the village of 
your father’s being sold out, and that old Mr. 
Grey had taken you all home. It was a kind 
thing in him to do. But he was always an honest 
man, and a good friend of your father’s,” 

* But did no one tell you how Mr. Grey 
brought us here—that there was but one way 
open for us to find a home here, and that was by 
my being his wife—oh! listen to me, Jack!” 

No wonder I cried out so suddenly, for when 
I said I was old Mr. Grey’s wife, Jack turned 
ghastly pale, and tottered as if he would have 
fallen. I had heard folks talk of words stabbing 
one, but I had never seen it done before, so no 
wonder I cried out in my fright. 

My cry for him to listen seemed to bring him 
back to life, and he said, in his old fierce way— 

** No, no one told me. If any one had told me 
so, except yourself, I would have said it was a 
vile slander, and perhaps would have murdered 
They knew better than to tell me. But 
you—you bid me listen. Well, am I not doing 
so ?—and what will youtell me? That you are 
false and fickle, and cared more for an old man’s 
silver than for a young man’s true love ?” 

“They told me you were dead,’ I said, 
wearily. “A man came to tell me he saw you 
drowned, lashed to the mast of the brig, he said, 
and a great wave came—and I cried out to him 
to hush. Why should I care, if the sweet life 
was not in you, to know what robbed me! And 
then he said there was another who escaped, and 
there was no one else. How could I doubt 
them ?” 

“And you couldn’t love a drowned man, or 
rather what served as food for fishes?” Jack said, 
bitterly. 

But I never heeded him, but went on with my 
pitiful history : 

* Mother was ill—so ill we thought she would 
die—but then nothing happens as they say it 
will; and father broke his arm, and was helpless. 
Old Crummie—Jack, you have not forgotten the 
old cow—was stolen. We got poorer and poorer 
in spite of all my striving, and old Mr. Grey was 
kind—so kind that if he had not helped us as he 
did, we would have starved—~” 


them. 





“And it was better to take the old man’s 
abundance, no matter on what terms, than suffer 
awhile until I came back.” 

“But you forget that they told me you were 
dead.” 

“ Ay, but your heart should have told you 
better.” 

“ And it did,” I cried out passionately. “ If 
I had only not doubted it, or read it rightly. I 
might have known that the reason that I could 
never take comfort in the thought that you were 
safe in heaven, was because Gop could not com- 
fort me with a lie ; and yet they brought those to 
tell me you were dead, who saw you drowned, 
and I—how could I doubt them ?” 

“ But if I had died, was that any reason for 
you to forget me, and so over-soon! Couldn’t 
you mourn for me just a little while?—I who 
you thought died in trying to win my fortune to 
marry you the quicker! Why, I never heard of 
any one so quick to turn her back upon a corpse! 
It is not a year since I kissed you good-bye, 
and you tell me you have been a wife a month.” 

“I intended to mourn you always—all my 
life—so what difference could a month make to 
me? I did not care for anything, since you had 
gone out of the world, they told me. Father 
wished the wedding sorely, and mother was 
dying by inches before my eyes—cannot you see 
how it was with me, Jack?” 

“No, I can’t. No one should have made me 
marry any one but you. The thought of you 
waiting for me has caused me to win my way 
out of what seemed certain death; and yox tell 
me of your father’s wishes and your mother’s 
neecls,”’ 

“Cannot you see that it was hopelessness with 
me, while with you it was just different? I did 
not care much what happened to me, since you 
were dead, and I had not life and strength to 
fight against them. There was nothing left me 
but mother, and if I could save her life I did 
not care for anything else.” 

“ But you should have thought of me. You 
had no right:to give yourself away to another, 
having once given yourself to me. Living or 
dead, I had a claim upon you,” 

“I did think that. But mother’s state was a 
sore trial to me, and to be urged to the same 
thing every day—oh! Jack, it was a bitter, hard 
Strait, and I—well, I was not strong enough to 
win my way out of it, and the news that you 
were drowned robbed me of all hope. Cannot 
you see that I might have been weak and foolish? 
but I meant to do my duty, and if I have sinned, 
and done you wrong, am I not punished? Aye, 
more than you, my tender-hearted Jack, could 
ever have put upon me,” 

Jack did not speak for a moment, and I hid 
my weary eyes in my lap, I could not bear to 
look at him, and think how we were parted. 
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When he did speak it was not my Jack, with his 
loud clear voice, that never seemed to care who 
heard him, that spoke. His words where almost 
whispered : 

“It isn’t for me to judge you. You are a 
woman, and not expected to bide by your word, 
perhaps, as we look to a man todo. But oh, I 
trusted you as I did an angel.” 

Then he stopped, and I—well I could not 
answer him. To be tried and fail takes all the 
strength out of one. To be tried and conquer 
must be the best pleasure man or woman can 
feel. If all of us only knew more of the grand 
feeling i but I— 

Jack had come close to me. His voice had 
lest the hard, bitter ring that had hurt me as if 
he struck me. 

“Is old Grey kind to you ?” he asked. 

“I wish he were less so, and my not caring for 
him as a wife ought to, would be less of a re- 
proach to me.” I answered, 

‘«« And your mother, you say, is comfortable and 
contented ?” he went on to ask. 

“She is more than that,’’ I said, “ mother is 
just happy.” 

* Then there is nothing left for me to do but to 
go away. You have put yourself out of my road 
to help, but I can harm you by my staying.” 

I could not answer for a moment. Thankful 
as I was that Jack should take that course—glad 
that he saw the best for both of us was to bea 
long distance separated—still it was sorrowful that 
it must needs be so, and hard on Jack to leave 
his old home and friends. Luckily for him, he 
had no family to care to say good-bye to. 

“I must go away,” he said, finding I had no 
voice to speak with, “ where you cannot hear of 
me, much less see me. You must once more 
think of me as dead.” 

“T would rather think of you as alive,” I said, 
at last finding my voice; “and living, too, a 
strong, brave life, bearing your burden, heavy as 
I have made it for you, cheerfully, and not turn- 
ing away from the sunshine a good Gop is sure 
to send tothe just. For living does not always 
mean to be happy, Jack, any more than dying is 
to be miserable. We can bear, and even carry 
any cross, if we are patient under it, and there is 
no road so steep as the sharp one to Calvary, and 
we know One climbed it.” 

*« T’ll try to live and be patient, as you say. If 
one is crippled for life, one need neither whine 
nor boast over it. I am ashamed to say that my 
life will be easier than yours, for I am my own 
master, and can come and go where [ like, while 
you must belong to old Mr, Grey, and always do 
some one else’s bidding.” 

“It is not always the road we choose that 
proves the easiest,’’ I said ; “the future is in neither 
of our hands, and life to some of us may not be 
over-long. Some day, when you can say life is 





net all up-hill work, then, Jack, will you send me 
word? Any message will do; I will understand 
your meaning, and I will be the happier for it.” 

You are a better woman than I am a man,” 
Jack said. “I’d not be half as contented to go 
away and leave you, if I knew you were happy 
at my going. The thought would madden me, 
and make me dangerous. But I’ll promise to 
send you any cheerful news of me, if there is any 
to tell. I'll strive not to grow wicked for your 


. sake, if for nothing better; and for the rest, they 


say a sailor is all the better one for having his 
ship for his sweet-heart.” 

There were no more words to say; Jack had 
told me all. He was going away to be a sailor, 
and I was—just old Mr. Grey’s lawful wife; and 
yet he stood there with an odd, wistful look in 
his face, and I sat watching him with—I do not 
know what look in my eyes. 

Then Jack said, “ May I kiss you good-bye 
once again? There is no harm in a death-kiss 
that the living may fear.” 

I just stretched out my arms for answer. It 
was our farewell—our last good-bye, until we 
both stood before Gop’s judgment seat. Jack 
took me in his arms and kissed me once, twice— 
just such tender, pitying kisses as we give our 
dead—and then he let me slip back to my seat on 
the porch-step, and—. Then he went away, his 
steps falling heavy on the grave) walk, and dying 
away, until there seemed a hush, as if the very 
world itself had died, and I were the only living 
thing left. 

7 * * * * * 

How long I sat there after Jack left, I cannot 
say. It was old Mr. Grey’s voice that roused me: 
“ Why, little woman, you will take cold sitting 
here in the chill night-air. Supper is ready, and 
your mother is sore worried that you are not at 
the table; so I promised her I would come and 
fetch you.” 

I went with him into the house, and took my 
place at the head of the table. I let them heap 
up my plate, but I did not touch a mouthful, 
Mother talked more than usual in her gentle 
way, and praised everything on the table, and 
worried that I did not eat; but I scarcely noticed 
her. Mr. Grey asked questions about household 
matters; but I gave short answers, and all the 
time [ knew father was watching me. 

At last supper was over, and Mr. Grey and 
father got their pipes, and I busied myself clear- 
ing the table. I would not let mother help me, 
and she was content to sit near the window and 
watch the darkness gathering. As I passed 
silently from the table to the pantry, setting away 
the dishes, I knew very well that through all of 
father’s talking about to-morrow’s plowing, he 
was watching me. When I was well-nigh done 
clearing thé table, father rose from his seat as if 
to knock the ashes from his pipe, but his real 
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intention was to face me as I stood at the table. 
I put the last dish upon the tray, and was just 
about to lift it, when father spoke. He did not 
call my name; but looked hard at me, as if he 
would read my answer in my face, if I did not 
speak, 

“I was coming across the three-acre lot, and 
just as I néared the house I saw coming away a 
man. I thought,-as I saw you sitting on the 
step, you must have seen him, too ; and I would 
ask you whether it was Jack, or only his ghost ?” 

“It was no ghost,” I answered, putting down 
the tray, and looking straight at father. “It was a 
true, good man, and you did not mistake him.” 

“A good man, forsooth! Do good men steal 
to honest men’s doors, and talk to silly women a 
whole half hour, and—"” 

Then I knew father had seen everything, and 
for the first time in my life, I was not frightened 
by his frown. 

“Did it take only a half-hour for me to tell 
the man who for love of me had escaped the sea 
and other perils, only to find me worse than 
dead, that I was faithless to him? If I had told 
him all the arguments you had used to persuade 
me to be another man’s wife, I would not have 
been through in three times that time.” 

“ Three words ought to have sufficed,” father 
said, looking a little over my head this time. 
««A woman who wears a gold ring on her finger 
should make excuse to but one man, and that 
one her husband.” 

“ A woman who has wronged any one, whether 
her husband or another man, should not shrink 
from owning it. But there are not many men 
like Jack, who could forgive and say good-bye, 
and go away from home and friends to lead a 
sailor’s life, and promise never to come back, just 
for the sake of one girl, and she one who had 
wronged him.” 

I may have been over-bold in my speech, see- 
ing I was a wife; but father had tried me past 
my patience. It was Mr. Grey who spoke next, 
and I turned towards him fiercely. He was not 
my father, of whom I had always stood in awe 
since I was a child, but my husband, to whom I 
was an equal. Besides, I was beyond all fears 
of consequences just then. 

“ Poor lad, poor Jack! It is over-hard on him,” 
Mr. Grey said, softly, with a world more of pity 
in his voice than in his words. 

Yet they touched me strangely—this sweet 
pity for Jack—coming from a souree I had not 
jooked to for them. I went and stood behind his 
chair, and laid my trembling hand upon his 
shoulder, and said, as firmly as my quivering 
voice would let me, “ Robert”—I had always 
called him Mr. Grey before, there was such a 
stretch of years between us—*I promised, at 
another’s bidding, to love, honor, and obey you, 
scarcely knowing the full burden of each word. 





But now, of my own free will, I promise to be a 
leal, good wife to you. And, if at any time I 
hold back from you what is your due as my hus- 
band, or fail in any way to do my duty to you, 
remind me of to-night, and I will not only 
beg your pardon, but thank you for reminding 
me.” 

Mr. Grey raised his hand and stroked mine 
that rested on his shoulder, gently—it was my left 
one, that wore his wedding ring, He did not 
turn to look at me, nor strive to kiss me; for 
maybe he knew Jack’s good-bye kisses were still 
on my lips. Then he spoke very gently but very 
firmly, as the master of the house might speak, 
and looking all the while at father: 

“If I do not find fault with Jack, poor lad! 
no one else need do so; and if I am contented 
with my wife, and trusting her fully, do not pry 
into her actions, no one else must do so unless 
they wish to offend me.” 

I did not speak nor look at father, but took up 
the tray of dishes and carried it to the kitchen. 
I did not go back to the room until it was 
mother’s bed-time. It had long been my habit 
to help mother undress, but father was before me, 
and had taken her himself. Maybe he thought 
mother would question me about 

. + * * * 

“ Bessie! Bessie! Wake up, darling. Mother 
is calling that breakfast will be cold. Wake up, 
Bessie! Wake up!” 

“Jack! Oh, Jack! Where? Who?”—— 

“ What’s the matter, darling? Have you lost 
your wits? You look scared to death.” 

“Oh, Jackpdear, I was only dreaming.” 





I fall back upon my pillow, with his loving 
face bent over me, and in one swift sweet mo- 
ment I realize that this “horrid reverie of a 
night” is only a vapor, which the light dispels. 
I quickly remember that Jack and I had been 
singing the night before some plaintive old bal- 
lads, among them “ Auld Robin Grey,” and that 
I had fallen asleep while contrasting my own 
happy lot with that of the poor lassie in the song. 
I remember my musings about her struggles with 
duty on one side, and her heart all on the other, 
and how utterly miserable such a life must be. 
Then I lived over my own days when “ Jack 
came-a-courting,” and relished its romance all 
the more because there had been no real clouds 
to darken the sky for us. Just when I lost all 
consciousness in sleep I could not tell, But if 
the dream was vivid, the awakening was sweet. 
And with a happy sigh I also remember that for 
me there is no old Mr. Grey—there is no missing 
Jack at the mercy of the sea—there is no stricken 
homestead—no weak-hearted Bessie—and that 
my troubles of a night were simply through and 
* All for a Song.” 

(THE END.) 
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SILENT SERENADE. 


BY EDWARD GRATTAN, 
Beneath the window, hush'd, I stand, 
Where sits she silent, cheek on hand. 
Ah! e’en the busy, hurrying air 
Must turn to kiss on reaching there. 


Enwrapt in revery she seems, 

Or floating on the tide of dreams. 
The moonlight on her face the while 
Seems but reflection of her smile. 


O, could I but an instant be 

With her in dreams—her visions see ! 
O, could I follow where her mind 

Is turning now, that I might find 


If, in its wanderings, there be aught 
Of me, in memory or in thought ! 
Though all my being leaps to her, 
I dare not move—lI dare not stir; 


I hold high hopes that, but to speak 
In softest whisper, bids them break. 
But here, in kindly moonlit air, 
Unuttered I may breathe my prayer. 





‘BACHELOR ROGERS’ CHRIST- 
MAS PARTY.” 


BY ROSALIE LEE. 

Perhaps you can tell as well as I, why Bache- 
-or Rogers sighed, as he pushed away his half- 
emptied cup of the best Mocha; and, his solitary 
dinner done, took his station beside the fire. 
Bachelor Rogers, as he did so, cast a glance out- 
side, where the snow was slipping whitely adown 
the December twilight, tapping with a crisp, clear 
tinkle against the window-pane—prophetic of 
sleigh-rides, beyond a doubt. A poorer man 
might have shrunk from the outlook; but the 
man of whom I write had no need. The fire 
underneath the sculptured lilies of the marble 
mantle showed the clear red of the costliest 
anthracite, and silken curtains interposed a pur- 
ple shimmer between the fire-light and the falling 
snow. Yet Bachelor Rogers, thus looking with- 
out, sighed again—not a casual, passing sigh, 
that comes and goes unheeded, but one showing 
a secret pain and uneasiness that, perhaps, would 
never have confessed itself in words. For this 
Bachelor Rogers of ours was a manly fellow ; had 
wrestled with hard fortunes in his day, had con- 
quered against heavy odds; and now, youth past, 
had a right to sit down and take “ mine ease in 
mine inn.” I call him Bachelor Rogers because 
that was the name he was apt to go by—especially 
in the neighborhood. I do not know why he 
should thus have been distinguished above the 
rest of his fraternity—ticketed and labeled, as it 
were, with his misfortune—unless, indeed, that, 
being such a manly fellow, people had come to 
the conclusion bachelorhood was his misfortune, 





rather than his fault, and gave him the title to 
show that in his case they pitied and forgave. 

“To-night is Christmas eve,’’ soliloquized our 
friend, looking hard at the fire. “ Well, well; 
the years come and go, and somehow every year 
gets duller—the gold was rubbed off of life a long 
time ago, the silver is going fast, and now, I sup- 
pose, I must soon look for the iron age!” The 
prospect seemed doleful enough, certainly ; and to 
cheer himself our friend looked into the fire— 
gazed at it very hard, indeed, as if those cheerful, 
leaping, crackling flames were guilty in the matter, 
and could help if they only would. You all 
know of the magical influence attributed by the 
modern mind to brilliant substances gazed at 
steadfastly ! 

Some who wish to be learned call the mag- 
netic power “ odyle,’”’ and insist that that costly 
crystal, the diamond, is its favorite abode. But 
[ affirm, and call the genius of the hearth stone to 
ratify the declaration, that there is no such odyle 
in nature as that which rays out from thé clear 
sparkle of a glowing fire, just as the twilight 
closes in with its drapery of mystical gray, 
bedded all over with the white fall of snowflakes. 
You may call that other genius, Shakespeare, to 
your aid against me, and quote: 

“From woman's eyes this doctrine I derive, 

They sparkle still the true Promethean fire,” 
etc., and declare that in them resides the true 
odyllic force, But I am not crushed yet, for the 
light that streams from them is dearest and best 
when it blends with the sweet firelight of home, 
to which it is ever and always akin. Bachelor 
Rogers, however, having no woman’s eyes beside 
him, was fain to look hard into the fire—very 
hard, indeed. The pastime proved dangerous, 

This was a Christmas Eve fre, mind you! 
Shifting pictures began to come and go, like 
these: First, a little child, in bare feet and 
night-dress, reached out a dimpled hand to hang 
up a dangling stocking—bo1rowed from mamma 
for the occasion—in an old-fashioned chimney- 
corner. Then the little child, grown older, 
danced around tall Christmas-trees, resplendent 
from top to bottom with glancing lights, and the 
sparkle of bon-bons, and the glitter of trinkets 
and toys—danced around the festive Christmas 
trees that bear such charmed fruitage from the 
fairy-land of Santa Claus—with other children 
as joyous as himself. And the boy-child made 
love to the girl-children. Oh! such beautiful 
girl-children, with floating curls, and dancing 
eyes, and rose-bud mouths. And the boy-children 
played “ pillows-and-keys” with the girl-children. 
But there was one he kissed slyly in the corners, 
when no one was looking, and she was the 
blithest of all, Her curls were longer and more 
shining; her eyes clearer; and her rose-bud 
mouth had a tempting little pout born with it, 
that said, “ Kiss me! kiss me evermore!” And 
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the boy-child was fain to comply with the request 
—only, as I have said, he did it shyly in corners ; 
and if detected in the act, blushed exceedingly— 
much more so than the girl, indeed; but then 
she was used to be kissed, you see, on account 
of thar tempting little pout that had such a knack 
of asking the question without saying a word! 

Was it Bachelor Rogers sitting now beside 
the fire, bronzed with the weather—he had been 
a sailor before now—worn by hard fights with 
hard fortunes? Could it be Bachelor Rogers 
that had blushed so once? More pictures! The 
boy-child, grown older now, dragging the girl- 
child—a demure little maiden now, but the same 
mouth still—over the crisp snow in a famons 
crimson sled barred with gilt, and on it written 
for a name, “Alice.””? That was the name of the 
demure little maid, you see, who sat upon it. 
And the boy was very tender of the girl, and 
wrapped her closely in her cloak and furs, when 
he started for a run; for above the stars shone 
clear with the cold, and the winter winds blew 
keenly. 

Then came a sad picture with tears in it. The 
boy and the girl, both very young, were parting. 
He was going to sea—coming back rich, you 
know. “ Will you marry me then, Alice, dear ?” 
Oh! no one else—none but him! How fast the 
tears flowed! She, too, was going away for the 
first time from home—to school. “TI will learn 
to sing and play so sweetly, just for you,” prom- 
ised Alice. “ Will you, dear—just for me? 
Remember!” Then Alice gave the boy one of 
her longest curls, and he hid it in his breast, and 
went away. And the girl cried sorely at parting 
—but the boy was: too manly; only when out of 
sight, he covered the curl with tears and kisses 
then laid it away in his breast. Afterward there 
was a storm at sea, and a shipwreck. But the 
boy floated ashore, with the curl clenched fast in 
his hand. A foreign shore it was—strange sights 
and sounds—but he would stay there, and come 
home rich to Alice. Then there was a wedding. 
Alice was the bride—fairer and sweeter than 
ever. But the boy she had parted from did not 
stand beside her. He was lying fathoms deep, 
she thought—and her lips trembled as she spoke 
the solemn words. He was lying fathoms deep 
—* all on board perished.” She did not know, 
with her curl on his heart, he worked and waited 
in a foreign land, guarded by pure thoughts of 
love and her. 

Two great, round tears fell down the bronzed 
cheeks upon the bronzed hands, that had handled 
ropes in their day, and showed for it yet. Bache- 
lor Rogers started to his feet, muttered, with one 
bronzed hand thrust in his bosom, “ It’s there 
yet,” and began to walk up and down. “ How 
thick the snow falls!—and to-night is Christmas 
Eve. To think that I used to be a little fellow, 
and hung up stockings in a chimney corner! 





And ob ! sweet face that shone out upon me from 
the fire to-night—where are you now? Alice! 
Alice! Alice!” Bachelor Rogers sat down and 
buried his bronzed face in his bronzed hands for a 
moment; then, raising his head, shook it like a 
man who refuses to be submerged by recollections 
of the past. 

“Every Christmas I get the dolefuls!” ex- 
claimed he. “ But it won’t do. I'll write to my 
friends up the street, and to-morrow we'll have a 
regular old bachelor’s Christmas party. Yes, yes, 
a jolly-—old bachelor’s—old. fashioned Christmas 
party.” Our friend dwelt on these words, pro- 
tracting each one as if trying to believe the pros- 
pect a delightful one; then sat down and scrib- 
bled off this invitation : 

“ My Friends :—I shall, of course, expect you 
to take dinner with me to-morrow, Christmas day ; 
six o’clock, sharp. ROGERS.” 

Our friend’s heart not being in the invitation, 
he made it as succinct as possible; then touched 
the bell. 

“Ring, sir?” said a stalwart servant-man, 
opening the door, and letting’ a stream of yellow 
light into the red radiance of the room, chasing 
the shadows into the corners. Blessed genii of 
the firelight !—ye are dearer than ever on Christ- 
mas Eve! 

“ John, take this note and leave it block above, 
third house from the corner. Shut the door.” 

John only lifted an eyebrow at the quick yet 
broken tone, quite unlike the mellow cadence in 
which his master gave orders. For all the rubs 
and hard thumps Bachelor Rogers had got in his 
life couldn’t knock the sweetness out of his tem- 
per, nor the mellow ring out of his voice. John 
was new to his place—had never, in fact, “ taken 
orders” — been his “ own boss,” as he phrased it, 
till now; but said below stairs that a man might 
be Bachelor Rogers’ servant “ all the days of his 
life, and never feel it.” 

John took the note and went, closing the door 
behind him; and the Christmas-Eve shadows all 
came back again, gliding to and fro; old mem- 
ores came with them; a soft touch fell on Bach- 
elor Rogers’ hair; a tender, clinging palm 
slipped in and out of his, and again the cry of 
“ Alice!” startled the silence. John set his 
teeth when he got outside, and walked briskly, 
for it was nipping cold. 

*** Block above, third house from the corner.’ 
’Taint quite close enough directions for a fellow,” 
and John, drawing the note from his pocket, 
stopped under the corner lamp-post to read 
the address; blank whiteness, nothing more. 
“Whew!” said John, “’spose he forgot the 
direction. Well, I’ll trust to my wits; won’t go 
back and bother him, for I see he’s got a mood. 
And when a man like him gets a mood on to 
him, better leave him alone.” “ Third uouse 
from the corner.” John took a view, then 
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marched up the stoop of a litle brown cottage 
house nestled in between two aspiring mansions 
of brick. The door opening, showed as trim a 
vision of a servant-maid as one might expect to 
find anywhere—demure-eyed, smooth-haired, a 
touch of coquetry breaking forth in a wicked 
little apron, braided at the corners, I am 
shocked to state that John, in view of this 
vision, nodding his head approvingly, remarked : 

“For your folks, my dear.” 

“Oh!” ignoring the dear. 
in and wait for an answer?” 

** With pleasure,”’ quoth John. 

He had not expected to wait for an answer ; 
neither had he expected such a vision of a 
servant-maid to come to the door. But then, 
nobody is suprised at surprises on Christmas 
eve! John walked into the hall, and servant- 
maid into the parlor—a small room, very plain, 
but altogether home-like; here, also, a fire 
burned brightly; but it was under a wooden 
mantle, not one of marble carved with lilies, A 
lady sat there netting a pair of scarlet snow- 
shoes, just small enough and dainty enough for a 
child, with a, flower-soft face, that lay fast asleep 
on the rag beside her, her head resting on a 
great Angola cat that was purring away with all 
its might. 

“ Well, Jenny ?”’ questioned the lady. 

“A note, ma’am, for ‘our folks,’ the young 
man what brought it said it was; and he’s wait- 
ing an answer, ma’am.” 

_ “Take him down in the kitchen, Jenny, and 
let him get warm.” 

Jenny vanished. 

“My missus says you’re to come down in the 
kitchen and get warm, sir,”’ 

A very saucy ‘‘ sir” that last word was, for 
the coquetry that lurked in Jenny’s wicked little 
apron, with its braided corners, had dictated it. 
“ So your name’s Jenny, is it?” 

“ How did you know ?” 

“T guessed it,” solemnly. (Mem.: he heard 
through the door left on a crack.) 

“ How ?” 

“ Oh! Jennies always wears aprons like yours, 
and has smooth hair, and nice eyes like yours.” 

“ Do they ?” asked the damsel, demurely, as 
if the fact were a new and astonishing develop- 
ment in the matter of names; then added, 
“Since you know my name, what’s yours ?” 

“Plain John, at your service. You see, both 
vf our names commences with a J, and has n’s 
in ’em.” 

In consequence of this coincidence John shook 
hands with Jenny, then followed her lead kitch- 
enwards. 

In the meantime Mrs. Lee, glancing at the 
note, had found the envelope blank, and surmis- 
ing patent needles, or a petition for charity, 
drew out the folded sheet within, and read: 


“Will you walk 


i 


ton 





“ My Friends :—I shall, of course, expect you 
to take dinner with me to-morrow, Christmas 
day ; six o'clock, sharp. ROGERS.” 

« Alice, Alice! come here and tell me what 
this means,” said Mrs. Lee, in flurried accents, 
The window-curtains parted, and from behind 
them came out something between a young lady 
and a very sweet princess—out of some sweet 
fairy-tale that ripples like music through our 
remembrance of childhood. 

“Did you want me, dear? I was only—only 
looking to see how fast the snow fell.” 

This seeing “how fast the snow fell” must 
certainly have been a very doleful process; for 
the young-lady-princess made this statement in a 
voice that quivered oddly, and the long-lashed 
eyelids were wet—not with casual tears, The 
princess made a brave stand, however, and, 
rubbing her hands hard, gave a wee little laugh ; 
then dropping on one knee before the fire, held 
out two pink palms toward the blaze, murmuring, 

“ It was very cold work seeing the snow fall.” 

Yet, for all this pretense, a very sorrowful 
little princess looked Alice kneeling there, the 
tender mouth in a quiver of mute distress. Mrs, 
Lee forgot the note with its curious invitation, 
and, leaning forward, took Alice’s hand, saying, 

“Oh! my child, you have been worrying 
about Cuthbert. What shall I do with you ?” 

It was a mother’s voice that spoke, yearning, 
loving, longing to shield her darling from the 
rough winds of the world’s highway. Uniil 
then you had fancied them sisters. The mouth 
gave way then—the eyes rained tears. 

“Oh! I had fancied that Cuthbert would have 
done with this miserable business of traveling 
for other people by this Christmas eve! He 
said last year it would be so; and we were not 
to part ever any more, and you and May were 
to live with us, and we were to be as happy as 
the day is long. But now I[ could cry my eyes 
out, for Christmas will be here to-morrow—and 
oh! not Cuthbert!” 

Mrs. Lee drew Alice into her arms, and, 
nestled there, she sobbed out her grief. Happy, 
happy eyes, however, ye weep that have a 
mother’s heart to weep on! ‘Not for long did 
Alice yield to this distress, Lifting her head, 
she smiled and chid herself, saying: 

“ Selfish girl !—I know that Cuthbert loves me 
wherever he is. And I have you, sweet darling, 
and little May.” 

Then the princess, very much cheered up, fell 
to kissing the sleeper on the rug beside her, and 
she woke up with scarlet cheeks laughing, pre- 
pared for a game of romp with “ sister Alice.” © 

“But you wanted to show me something, 
dear,”’ said the latter. 

“Oh, my! we’re all dreaming here! 
young man waiting for an answer, too!” 
Mrs. Lee handed the note to her daughter. 


And the 
And 
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** How queer! And who is Rogers, pray ?” 

« Let’s ring the bell for Jenny. Who brought 
this, Jenny? And who is Rogers? Is it meant 
for us, I wonder ?”’ 

Jenny, thus questioned, acquits herself. with 
credit, thus: 

“ Bachelor Rogers’ man brought it, Miss. 
Bachelor Rogers is a gentleman what lives on 
block below, Miss, in a be-au-tiful house, and 
his man says there never was such a master. 
He said the note was for ‘ our folks,’ Miss, when 
I lefthim in. Shall I bring him up, Miss?” 

“ Decidedly.”’ 

John being brought up and questioned, de- 
clared in the most decisive manner that there 
was no possibility of “ mistake.” But that 
**master had an odd way of doing things some- 
times ;”’ and that “ somehow or another people 
always did get confused-like and do out-o’-the- 
way things at Christmas.’’ And John finished 
up his statement by glancing at Jenny, who stood 
attentively examining the braided corner of her 
apron. 

* Alice,” said Mrs. Lee, thoughtfully, “ I think 
we had better accept the invitation. Suppose you 
write a few words, and say we should be happy 
to come. Perhaps Mr. Rogers is going to have a 
Christmas tree, and wants May to come, You 
know we are strangers here, and maybe it’s the 
eustom to invite one’s neighbors.” 

Alice, nothing loath, did as she was told. And 
little May, catching the magic words, “ Christmas 
tree,” danced about meanwhile in a childish 
effervescence of delight. 

Now John—arch-traitor that he was—whatever 
doubts he had had on the subject, kept them to 
himself. If this were the wrong house, he had 
no objection to calling back and rectifying the 
mistake. Indeed, John, remembering who would 
be likely to open the door, contemplated the same 
as a very desirable contingency, John, with 
solemn demeanor, took the delicate missive 
Alice tendered him, and put it with devout care in 
his breast-pocket, having carefully wrapped it in 
his handkerchief first, then started homeward. 

John found his master still plunged in reverie 
before the fire, whose attendant genii, the shad- 
ows of home flitting to and fro around him ina 
mystical dance, seemed to promise—for even 
shadows grow prophetic on Christmas eve—some- 
thing strange and sweet for Bachelor Rogers’ 
Christmas gift. Poor, lonely Bachelor Rogers, 
to whom no one brought gifts on Christmas eve! 
So the friendly-hearted phantoms took compassion 
on his evil state, and danced in prophetic glee 
for the “* good time coming.” 

“I think,” said the master, “ you’ve been gone 
a long time—haven’t you, John ?” 

“ Waited for an answer, sir,” handing the note. 

A little waft of perfume, stealing out from the 
same, took our friend by surprise. A strange, 





pleasant sensation— was it odyle ?—seemed to fly 
out from the missive as he touched it, and tingle 
along his nerves. 

“Light the gas, John,”—the tone brisk and 
alert. John, complying, lingered. 

A rose-colored seal, a spice of perfume, a fairy 
sheet of satin paper delicately charactered. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Why, John, upon my word, it’s 
a woman’s note !” 

Oh! the mellow ring of Bachelor Rogers’ 
laugh! the concentrated emphasis upon the 
words, “a woman’s note!” They spoke a volume 
of yearning—of chivalrous, deep-hearted defer- 
ence, that only a man, “ tender and true,” could 
have kept pure and unsullied through all these 
years of hand-to-hand encounters with life and 
destiny. The words that our friend found in- 
scribed on the satin paper, with its scent of spice, 
were briefly these: 

“Mrs. Lee accepts with pleasure Mr. Rogers’ 
invitation for herself and daughters.” 

“ Why, John, bless your heart!” cries his mas- 
ter, “* you went to the wrong house. It was gen- 
tlemen I expected—not ladies!” 

The tone of deference again. ‘ Well, sir,’’ 
says John, with solemn demeanor,’“I can call 
back, siz, and say it’s all a mistake.” 


“Call back again and say it’s a mistake! Are 
you wide awake, John? Take back an invita- 
tion to ladies? Not if I know myself. No, 


John, they’re coming—actually coming to brighten 
up these stiff rooms with their presence. Coming 
in the place of dull jokes, and stupid wine- 
draughts, and empty hilarity, that leaves the heart 
and soul empty. God bless them for being will- 
ing to come !—and bless you, John, for being the 
means of bringing them! It’s the luckiest mis- ~ 
take you ever made, John.’’ Bachelor Rogers 
threw back his head and walked up and down, 
alert, vigorous, rubbing his bronzed hands in an 
effervescence of good humor and delight. “Yes, 
yes, John, we'll get ready for them. Oh! I'll 
have a Christmas dinner, I’ll promise you! How 
many are there of them, John?” 

“ Well, there’s a lady—you can’t call her old, 
but she’s older than the other one, which is her 
daughter; and there’s a little one likewise, the 
daughter of the older lady, and her name is May.” 

“A little child coming too?” says our friend, 
with reverence in his voice. 

“Yes, sir; and her mother mentioned that 
maybe you was going to have a Christmas tree.” 

“ Well, so I am, John, of course. And if you 
think of anything else, just let me know.”’ 

“TI will, sir; good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night, John—good-night. I think—at 
least something seems to tell me, that it’s going 
to be a lucky Christmas for you, John.” And the 
master contemplates his man with such an ex- 
pression of complete benevolence, that John 
retreats in a frame of mind sufficiently bewildered 
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for Christmas Eve ; his last words being, as he 
takes a thorough warming before the kitchen-fire : 

“She certainly is the triggest specimen I’ve 
seen this one while.” 

“ Who's that ?” inquires cook, briskly waking 
out of a doze, and rubbing her eyes. 

“‘ Not you, cook, not you,”’ says John, stalking 
off to bed. This assertion is not difficult of be- 
lief, as cook weighs somewhere near two hundred 
pounds; and, in the way of figure, gives the gen- 
eral impression of a stout feather pillow slightly 
compressed in the middle. 

Cook, not at all nonplussed at the retort, 
chuckles, rubs her nose, and says: 

“Not me! Qh, no, of course !—though I did 
have a figger once upon a time,” and relapses 
again into slumber. 

The house falls asleep, The fires burn deep 
into the night, and their tall genii shadows come 
and go, weaving mystic dances, while to and fro 
through the brain of one sleeper wander thoughts 
of long-ago, joining hands with something strange 
and sweet that was to be, yet never was—that yet 
shall ‘be, the shadows promise in their mystic 
dance. Once or twice, Bachelor Rogers wakes, 
and ejaculates aloud in accents of remorse: 

“If my invitation had only been less brusque. 
They'll think I’m a snappish, snarling old cur- 
mudgeon. And if I had only left outsix o’clock, 
sharp, and signed myself ‘ yours faithfully,’ or 
‘ yours until death,’ or something of that sort, you 
know.” ‘ 

And then our friend falls asleep, and dreams 
like a child of Christmas trees, and holly berries, 
and mistletoe, and something strange and sweet 
yet to be. The little brown house on the block 
above, where the mantels are wooden and not 
marble, falls asleep also. And the princess that 

, was sorrowful when awake, is very*happy in her 
dreams. Oh! lovely dreams she has, wherein 
Cuthbert her lover comes home, and holding her 
fast in his arms, says he will go away no more! 
The mother dreams also—far back into the years 
of childhood. A slender stripling, who wears a 
girl’s blushes on his cheek, ever rose-red when 
in her company, draws her, a demure little maiden, 
on a vermillion sled, barred with gilt, over a crisp 
expanse of snow—golden lights in the horizon. 
Waking, Mrs, Lee hears the tinkle of snow-crystals 
against the window-pane, and whispers to her 
heart, “ Yes, he never came back. How could 
he, when all on board perished ?” 

As for child May, it would be useless to under- 
take to describe her dreamings. The story of 
Aladdin were tame beside a child’s dreams on 
Christmas Eve. Dear old Santa Claus himself is 
the only one fit to rehearse them! 

“ We have heaps of work to do this morning, 
John,” remarked our friend the next day; “ and 
you know the stores close early.’’ 





Fortunatus order, can accomplish wonders ; and 
at ten minutes before six our friend, entering his 
drawing rooms, was almost satisfied with the re- 
sult. Not quite, you know, for as Bachelor 
Rogers had remarked a number of times to John, 
as they prosecuted their labors, “I am expecting 
ladies! you know, John.” ‘ 

“ At six o’clock, sharp’’—with what utter con- 
tempt did our friend now repudiate that odious 
phrase, as he called it to himself—the ladies 
came. Jenny—demure-eyed, smogth-haired Jen- 
ny—was with them. John led the way up stairs, 
and watched her as she, intent on business, deftly 
removed wrappings, set away overshoes, etc. 
When her task was accomplished, the result was 
radiant. Mother, Princess Alice, and child May, 
seemed the lovely and loving spirits of Christmas 
time, bringing hope and gladness wherever they 
might come. 

When John, throwing open the, door, an- 
nounced to his master the arrival of his guests, 
Bachelor Rogers came forward to receive them, 
with the air of a knight Paladin. Sir Grandison 
himself never made a bow half so profound, or 
so devoutly deferential. When he lifted his eyes, 
and the winsome vision of the three stood com- 
pletely disclosed, our friend became the victim 
of a bewilderment so profound and complete as 
to be beyond words to tell. He seemed like a 
man walking in a labyrinth; perplexed, however, 
not by fear, but by some strange, delicious happ.- 
ness. 

“ Your invitation was a surprise to us,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Lee. 

“Oh! I’ve been acquainted with you all this 
long time,’’ declared our friend; and his laugh 
rang out joyous aud mellow as the chime of 
Christmas bells. 

Though no one disputed this extraordinary 
statement of Bachelor Rogers, yet it was notice- 
able that after that he seemed incapable of utter- 
ing one coherent sentence until,— 

His guests, discreetly unconscious of our 
friend’s unnatural wrestlings with his mother- 
tongue, from which he always retired worsted, 
having said the very thing he didn’t mean, pro- 
ceeded to admire everything with the most naive 
and bewitching enthusiasm. And truly, master 
and servant had acquitted themselves with credit. 
Festive garlands of Christmas greenery swung 
everywhere; the scarlet shine of holly-berries 
lighted them all with its brightness. But no one 
guessed—not even child May—of the stately 
Christmas tree that stood enshrined behind the 
purple shimmer of the silken curtain. 

It were idle to tell of that day’s dinner, or of 
all the singular feats perpetrated by our friend 
during all its numerous courses—how he called 
familiar dishes by the most perplexing epithets; 
how he began a story in the middle, and forgot 


But a well-filled purse, especially if it be on the : the ending; and how he persisted at times in be- 
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having as if he had been acquainted with his 
three guests all his life-time, instead of seeing 
them for the first time to-day. 

When they came back to the drawing-room, 
there was a brilliant surprise for little May. 
There stood a famous Christmas tree, resplendent 
with lights, and bearing abundantly the fairy 
fruitage of the season. 

* That is for you, mignon,”’ says our friend. 

“ For me!” 

May stood transfixed, hands folded on her 
breast, large ayes coruscant, lips apart. Glancing 
from the tree to our friend, she made a little run 
into his arms, gave him a squeeze of untold de- 
light, then pounced upon her treasures. Princess 
Alice came to the rescue, and turning herself 
into another child with laughing and amazement, 
plundered the willing tree. The elder couple 
stood apart. Then Bachelor Rogers, putting 
forth his hand, led Mrs. Lee to a seat, and took 
his place Beside her. 

“I have a Christmas story to tell you. Will 
you listen?’’ Bachelor Rogers’ manner was 
quite coherent now; but his eyes were wet, and 
his voice trembled strangely. 

“TI will listen willingly,” murmured Mrs. Lee. 

What strange vibration was it that quivered 
along every nerve? 

“IT remember a lovely child, then, much like 
your May here—eyes the same, curls the same, 
rose-bud mouth just the same. She used to let 
me kiss her then—an innocent little child, you 
know! She grew older, Mrs. Lee. Your Alice 
looks like her, only not quite so beautiful—at 
least, I think not. I used to draw her then—we 
grew up together, you see—on my boy’s sled 
across the snow; the sled was a red one, barred 
with gilt, and called the ‘Alice.’ Is that your 
name, dear lady?” Mrs. Lee was trembling 
now. A strong arm closed around her—a voice 
that held the music of youth said, * Do not 
tremble ; the end is coming. The boy almost a 
man, the girl very near a woman—but she was 
always that with her gentle, loving ways—parted. 
He went to sea. The curl she gave him at part- 
ing, he keeps still.” 

** They said all on board perished,’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Lee; “but I never forgot him—never, 
never !” 

“Do you love him still? Oh! Alice, Alice, 
Alice!” 

Princess Alice and little May turn to look at 
the outcry. What strange spectacle is this? 
Their mother sobbing on Bachelor Rogers’ 
breast ! 

At that moment there is a tap on the door. 
That excellent fellow, John, fearing Jenny was 
* lonesome,” had felt it his duty to take a run up 
to the little brown house and escort her to his 
master’s house. To his amaze, he found her 
setting forth with a young man so handsome, so 





self-possessed, so altogether at home with her, 
that John was posed. 

“Oh! Jenny,” whispered poor John, “ you 
never told me you was keeping company.” 

“ No more I am,”’ retorted that damsel, saucily. 
** He’s Miss Alice’s husband that is to be. Do 
you think I’d lift my eyes to the like of him ?” 

“Oh!” says John, a load taken off his heart. 

So Jenny and her escorts arrive, and she taps 
on the door, then vanishes with one of them to 
the realm beneath. Princess Alice, somewhat 
decorously shocked at the mysterious conduct of 
her mamma, opens the door, cries ‘* Cuthbert,” 
and follows her mother’s example. Poor little 
May, sorely puzzled, looks from one couple to 
the other; then discerning in the last arrival a 
person upon whom she has a decided claim, pre- 
cipitates herself upon him, and insists upon 
sharing in his embrace. Then they all come 
back to the room. 

Bachelor Rogers tells his story, winding it up 
with: “And you never knew me, Alice? I 
knew you at once—little May is your childhood, 
Alice here your girlhood, and the woman beside 
me, your own dear self, my wife that is to be.” 

Mrs. Lee denies not. 

Princess Alice, her tender mouth in a quiver, 
cries: 

“Are you going to leave me, Cuthbert, and 
when they are so happy ?” 

And Bachelor Rogers answers for him a res- 
onant, decided “ No,” that settles the question, 
and makes the lovers happy. 

Look forward a little: Bachelor Rogers loses 
his title, and wins the hope of his youth. Cuth- 
bert and Princess Alice find that a wedding is just 
as joyful on New Year’s Eve as it would have 
been on Christmas-Eve—in fact, the best begin- 
ning in the world for the New Year, especially 
when Cuthbert is partner in the famous shipping- 
house of Rogers & Co. As for John and Jenny, 
John’s master was as good as his word, and made 
it a “lucky Christmas” for him—for the twain 
found themselves “ set up” in housekeeping, and 
John once more his own boss, as in times past, 
before a run of misfortune had befallen him, and 
driven him defeated, but not conquered, into ser- 
vice. Having thus looked forward, come back 
again and be content to linger a moment in the 
happy room where the lovers sit. Firelight was 
pleasantest, they all said. So they sit in the sweet 
light of home and talk of the beautiful future, 
May, the discreetest of children, has wisely gone 
to sleep, her hands full of treasures, her head in 
her sister’s lap, Our friend and the elder Alice 
sit hand-in-hand, and again he says: 

* You never knew me, Alice.” 

*“ Ah! how could I find in the bronzed, broad- 
chested man the boy who blushed so! But I 
shall learn to find him now, and love them both 
in one.” 
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Happy, holy, blessed Christmas time, when 
even the vety shadows love one another, and 
prophesy only of hope and joy! 

I have written you a Christmas story. There 
are tears in it, but it ends happily, as such stories 
should. Yet I forget not how lonely many a 
hearth will be this year at Christmas-time ; I for- 
get not how sad the memories we must entwine 
with our garlands and berries of the holly. But, 
oh! hearts that suffer, we must not be too sad at 
this holy season. Look up where the Star of the 
East is shining. Its lustre is falling even upon 
the graves of our beloved, and we dare not sor- 
row as those without hope ! 


ONWARD. 


BY THOS. S. COLLIER, 
Not all of life is pain and toil, 
Not all of life is joy and light; 
We break the sod, and plant the soil, 
And wait and watch from dawn till night. 





The grass may come, the bending wheat, 
And blossoms drifting down the air ; 
But often, close beside our feet, 
We miss the bloom and find the tare. 


Yet he who waits for sunlit days 

And cloudless depths of purple sky, 
May see along life's chosen ways 

Brown leaves and withered mosses lie— 


May see the hills rise bare and cold 
Between him and the morning sun, 
And never win the harvest gold, 
So hardly yet so quickly won. 


May see no orchards’ foamy pink, 

In fragrant south winds slowly toss, 
Nor of the inspiration drink, 

That wrings swift victory from loss. 


The pathless deeps, whose waters roll 
Storm-swept between wide-lying lands, 

Hold strength and courage for the soul 
That flings aside fear's weak commands, 


The wind is free, the stars shine clear, 
The mountains beckon from their height, 
And great waves thunder out their cheer, 
When noble thought asserts its might, 


Who hears the trumpets loudly blow, 
His sword still idle on the wall, 
Wiil see the sunset come and go, 
And green leaves grow and brown leaves fall, 


And like a vision vague and far, 
To bim will be the battles, met 

By souls whose glory, like a star, 
Is in the highest heaven set, 


Not all of life is toil and pain, 
Not all of life is light and joy; 

But souls who dare, that height may gain 
Whose warmth no darkness can destroy, 





A LITTLE MISSIONA 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
Author of ‘A Psychological Experiment.”’ 

In looking back over one’s life, the strangest 
thing, to me, is the different aspect of its events, 
retrospectively, from that which they presented 
as one approached them, It is the old story of 
the gold and silver shield—one is inclined to 
run a tilt with one’s self about the foolish, untena- 
ble views which one once held upon certain sub- 
jects—and yet how seldom will we take the word 
of those who have gone before us in the path! 
I can smile now at certain bygone things which 
did not make me smile perceptibly while they 
were happening; and I can feel grateful for the 
fact that a real and hearty love for each other, 
underlying all our differences of opinion, tri- 
umphed in the end over those differences before 
they amounted to a permanent estrangement— 
not a “ separation!’ Our wildest and most des- 
perate thoughts never reached so far as that; 
for how could anybody who was unable to keep 
the peace with his own wife have the face to 
preach the Gospel of Peace to the too-discerning 
heathen of northern India? 

We had gone out full of enthusiasm, Basil and 
I; an enthusiasm which even my struggles with 
Hindostanee, alternated with paroxysms of sea- 
sickness, had not damped. Basil was born in 
India, and found that a very little study recalled 
the language to his mind; so we looked forward 
to the four months’ voyage as a delightful period 
of dual solitude, during which, under his un- 
wearying tuition, I should become proficient in 
the language of my adopted country. It is only 
comparatively recently that the Board has merci- 
fully shortened the days by sending missionaries 
to India by way of the isthmus of Suez ; in former 
times, the four months’ voyage in a sailing vessel 
was bravely undertaken. So, equipped with gram- 
mar and dictionary, lemons and champagne—the 
latter extravagance being “stood” by my most 
intimate school friend, who, after crying herself 
nearly blind, brought this offering on board just 
before our departure—we set forth, with visions 
of halcyon days, in which, after a few short weeks, 
we should be expressing our raptures to each 
other in choice Hindostanee. 

“* Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?” 

During two of those four months I lay a help- 
less and hopeless lump in my berth—I knew that 
I was dying; nothing roused me effectually but 
Basil’s assurances that I was not, and that he had 
been through it all himself; then indignation for 
a time overcame the weakness of the flesh, a fact 
of which Basil one day took such cunning advan- 
tage, that he actually got me up on deck before 
I discovered that I had been basely trepanned. 
However, from that day I began to revive, and 
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before the voyage was quite over, I had acquired 
enough of Basil’s native tongue, or so I fondly 
flattered myself, to be able to order about the 
multifarious servants which are a necessity of the 
simplest housekeeping in India—for one servant 
can by no means be induced to do the special 
work of another. Of how much foundation in 
fact my self-congratulation had, “* more anon.” 

The last part of the voyage was pleasant 
enough, and we felt a little sentimental regret at 
leaving the ship which had been our home for 
so many weeks; but the utter novelty of every- 
thing I saw and heard soon banished this and 
all else from my mind—all, that is, but the in- 
creasing and overwhelming homesickness to 
which every mile of distance in our long journey 
from Bombay to Krishnapore seemed to add; 
and no one who has not been through a like ex- 
perience can comprehend the bitter-sweet pleas- 
ure, the joy with an ache in it, with which I 
received my first letters at Allahabad. 

A long and tender letter from my usually un- 
demonstrative father, was in my budget; little 
things which I thought he had long since for- 
gotten, incidents of my childhood too trivial, one 
would think, for any but a mother’s heart to 
note, were spoken of with a lingering fondness 
which touched me beyond expression. What 
right had I, an only daughter, to leave such 
a father as this for all the heathen in heathen- 
dom? I had reached this point, and had flung 
myself upon the bed in an agony of remorseful 
tears, when in walked Basil, fresh and smiling, 
to tell me that our luggage had arrived—there 
had been a slight detention, and that we were to 
start in half-an-hour, 

“I’m not going on at all,” I sobbed; “I am 
going back home! Oh! Basil, Basil! why was 
I ever so possessed as to leave papa? We can 
be missionaries there,” I went on, eagerly, for- 
getting to cry any more, as I warmed to my sub- 
ject. “There are quantities of very wicked 
people in America—you could take the politi- 
cians, and I could take the servant-girls, and we 
could do just as much good as we will if we stay 
here—oh! dear Basil, say that you will!” 

I shall never forget how Basil’s face looked as 
he listened to this wild speech; amazement, in- 
credulity, and at last a sort of pained annoyance, 
chased each other across it; but when, having 
finished my exordium, I remembered to cry 
again, his expression softened, and he came and 
took me in his arms. 

“My poor litle girl!” he said, tenderly, 
“you are worn out with the voyage and this long 
journey, and you don’t know what you @re say- 
ing. We will stay here until you are quite 
rested and well again, and have had time to 
answer your letters ;” and he stroked my hair and 
kissed me as if I were a naughty, tired little 
child, 





“I’m not a baby!’ I said, indignantly; “I 
am a woman, and I have made a most dreadful 
mistake—”’ 

Before I could say any more, he drew back 
and looked at me; and I will admit that his 
great dark eyes, looking darker even than usual 
because he was so pale, made me feel very small 
and childish, indeed. 

“Do you really mean what you say?’ he 
asked, in a cold, measured sort of way—he had 
never spoken so to me before. ‘‘ Do you really 
mean that you think our marriage, and your wish 
to be a missionary, were mistakes, and that, if 
you could, you would be free and at home again, 
Margaretta ?”’ 

I was thoroughly frightened. I never remem- 
bered being called Margaretta but once before, 
and that was years ago, when I was quite a little 
child, and papa thought I had told him a lie. I 
caught Basil round the neck, and pulled his head 
down to mine, 

“Oh! no, dear Basil,” I sobbed, “you snow 
I didn’t mean that; but poor papa is so lonely, 
and it is so far, and we might all die over and 
over, before we could get to each other, or even 
hear of it!” 

Well, he soothed me, and petted me, and when 
I had quieted down a little, he talked so beauti- 
fully about our work that I got reconciled again ; 
everything was smoothed over, we left Allahabad 
that afternoon, and all the rest of the journey he 
was so kind and lover-like that I really did try 
not to be homesick, and got to Lahore in pretty 
good spirits. Here we met Basil’s father, and 
although I would not for the world have had 
Basil know it, I was very much afraid of old 
Mr. Kennedy—every one had told me what a 
“ heavenly-minded”’ man he was, and how “ supe- 
rior,’ and I was afraid he would look, if he did 
not say, that I was much too young and trifling- 

looking for a missionary’s wife. I don’t think I 
would have felt so badly, but that a very good, 
and unfortunately very disagreeable missionary- 
lady whom we met at Allahabad, had shaken her 
head at my bright necktie, and sighed out that 
she feared I devoted too much time to the ar- 
rangement of my back-hair. 

Up to that mom2nt, I don’t believe Basil could 
have told, for the life of him, whether I wore 
puffs or braids; but that evening, as soon as we 
were alone, he had said, very gently, “ Don’t you 
think, Margery dear, that you might arrange your 
hair a little less elaborately ?” 

What I wished to say was—* Oh, certainly! I 
could screw it all up on top of my head, as Mrs. 
Babcock has hers, if you wish me to, only, un- 
fortunately, it won’t make so small a lump as 
hers does!”’ But 1 thought to myself, what a 
wicked little wretch I was, to lose my temper so 
easily, and I a missionary ; so I tried to speak 
just as gently as Basil did, when I told him that 
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I could do it this way in five minutes, and had 
done it so for years, and that it would really take 
me longer if I were to try a new way. 

Now, instead of being reasonable, as I certainly 
was, he said, a little impatiently, “ It surely could 
not take so long to make a simple coil, or twist, 
or whatever you call it, as it does to make all 
those little separate thingumbobs !” 

My temper didn’t last any longer then, and I 
told him if he wanted it that way, he’d have to 
fix it himself, for I certainly would not. And 
then he just raised his eyebrows nearly to the top 
of his head, and only said “ Good night.” 

This is perhaps a slight digression—but it is an 
explanatory digression. I felt as if Mr. Ken- 
nedy would have to disapprove of me, somehow, 
to be consistent ; and I was really trembling when 
I walked into the room to meet him for the first 
time. For he was to live with Basil and me, and 
I thought how dreadful it would be, if he found 
he could not love me. But when he took my 
hand in both his own, and, after looking kindly 
into my eyes a moment, kissed me, and said, 
“So this is my little new daughter, who has left 
home and friends for the dear Master’s sake,” I 
just threw my arms around his neck and cried. 
It seemed so yood to have somebody call me 
daughter again; and yet it made me feel worse 
than ever about my own dear father. I didn’t 
cry long, for my hair got caught in his eyeglass, 
and we were both laughing before we knew it, 
almost. And then we sat down, and he talked 
to Basil and me so sweetly and pleasantly, help- 
ing us to plan for our housekeeping, and behav- 
ing as if he had known me all my life, that be- 
fore I thought how it would sound to him, I was 
telling him what Mrs. Babcock and Basil had 
said about my hair, and asking him what he 
thought! He was much more sensible than 
either of them; he said that there was no neces- 4 
sity for me to willfully make myself unpleasant- 
looking, and that so long as I did not waste time 
and thought which ought to be given elsewhere 
upon my personal adornment, he did not think it 
would “be a snare.” I could not help crow- 
ing a little over Basil when we were alone again ; 
and he does not like to be crowed over. 

I was so happy with father, and so pleased 
with the prospect of unpacking and settling at 
last, that everything went swimmingly for the 
next few days. We were staying with some very 
pleasant people—old friends of Basil’s family— 
until our house should be ready for us. The first 
time I saw the house [| liked it well enough, al- 
though I thought it was rather odd and gloomy- 
looking; but the very day we took possession, 
somebody—I forget who—mentioned in my hear- 
ing that it was an ancient tomb! I was com- 
pletely horrified. 1 had made up my mind to en- 





dure hardness, but this was not hardness—it was 
awfulness! 


Basil and father were both out when I heard 
it, and, unfortunately, Basil came home first. His 
sole answer to my horrified exclamations was a 
most provoking laugh. 

“ Very well,” I said at last, in high dudgeon, 
“if it amuses you so much, you can stay here ; 
but I shall go back to Mrs. Bryn, and ask her to 
let me boare with her, until you come to your 
senses, and find me a home which will not be al- 
ways reminding me of that man who was pos- 
sessed of ever so many devils!” And I was just 
putting on my hat, when father walked in. 

He did not laugh, when he heard what was 
the matter; but he drew me out into the veranda, 
and talked to me so beautifully, that I grew very 
much ashamed of my foolish fear, and my 
hasty temper, and everything, and actually 
went and begged Basil’s pardon. I thought, 
when I did that, that 4e would beg my pardon 
for having laughed so at me, but it didn’t seem 
to occur to him at all to do that; so, although I 
tried very hard to be good, it was several days 
before I stopped feeling injured. And it was a 
great while longer before I got used to living in 
that tomb! I used to lie awake, hour after hour, 
at night, fancying I heard strange sounds, and 
saw shadowy forms flitting from door to window, 
and window to door; and even after I thought I 
had become quite sensible, and that I did not 
mind it any more, a sudden noise in the night 
would frighten me nearly out of my wits. So I 
was very glad indeed when, just at the beginning 
of our second winter, our tomb was wanted fora 
newly-arrived returned missionary and his wife, 
and it was decided that we should spend the 
winter in tents, itinerating. 

Fortunately, father was to go with us, and I 
had found by this time, to my great joy, that he 
did not think we were called upon to give up all 
the comforts and decencies of life because we 
were missionaries. He had thought of fifty little 
things which had never occurred to Basil, to 
make my house-keeping more easy; my boasted 
knowledge of Hindostanee had not stood the test 
very well; but although father could not help 
laughing when I sent the chifrassi (man-of-all- 
work) for maki (a fly), thinking I was sending 
for makki (corn), and Sajor gravely brought me, 
at the end of half-an-hour, the largest horse-fly 
he could catch, which was presented with a deep 
salaam—yet he took pains every day to help me 
with my study of the language, and was much 
more patient with my blunders than Basil was. 
Basil grumbled, instead of laughing, the day that 
I sent the chipfrassi, in a great hurry, for two or 
three wnts (camels) meaning imés (bricks). 
There was a hole in the floor of our tomb, in 
which we kept tripping all the time, and [I 
thought I would make Sajor mend it, before we 
all broke our necks. I waited and waited, and 
at last I gave it up, and went to see about dinner, 
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when, just as I was completely engrossed with 
something I was making for father, in walked 
Sajor, and, after a profound salaam, informed me 
that he had only been able to procure three zs / 
1 told him, as well as I could, that three would 
be enough, and to bring them in right away. 
His beautiful dark eyes opened to their widest 
extent, and he informed me, with gentle courtesy, 
that he would lay down his life for the Mem 
Sahib, but that this was really impossible—they 
were too large! I walked impatiently to the 
door, wondering whether a brick, in India, meant 
a slab such as those of which the Pyramids are 
built, and was mystified by the sight of three 
camels, with their drivers, awaiting orders! I 
resisted the temptation felt to whistle “The 
Campbells are coming!” and Basil came just in 
time to act as interpreter, and pay the camel- 
drivers enough to indemnify them for their 
“ fool’s errand,” as he called it in English to me, 
which I thought was not at all polite of him. 

So, altogether, I was very glad when this itin- 
erating trip was proposed, and began to help with 
the preparations quite cheerfully. We were to 
take with us Umar-baksh as cook, Buta as tent- 
pitcher, our faithful Sajor as man-of-all-work, 
Ranga as sweeper, and Umri as ayah, or nurse; 
for by this time there was another little Basil, my 
“Sweet Basil,” I called him, and he was then 
between two and three months old. Then, as no 
servant will do ¢wo works, and we were obliged 
to take our cow, we must needs have a man to 
take care of her—his name was Fakira. 

But my evil genius, who, I am persuaded, 
came out of that tomb, seemed to pursue me up 
to the last minute. I thought it would be a very 
good plan to pack ever so many eggs in sawdust, 
as I had seen mother do at home, when eggs 
were plentiful, and then I thought I would keep 
surprising father and Basil with fresh eggs for 
breakfast. So I procured the sawdust, although 
I had to ask father what it was in Hindostanee, 
and I was dreadfully afraid he would ask me 
what I was going to do with it. I knew Basil 
would want to know, and that was why I asked 
father; Ae seemed to have a sort of sixth sense, 
which kept him from asking unpleasant questions. 
I knew eggs were a little scarce just then, so I 
impressed it upon Sajor’s mind that he was to 
bring a// the “ andhas” he could find. His coun- 
tenance did not change; not a muscle moved; 
he made his usual reverential salaam, and depart- 
ed. While he was gone, I arranged my boxes 
and sawdust, and when he came back, and said 
he could only find twelve, I was very much dis- 
appointed. However, I told him that was better 
than nothing; but where were they? The Mem 
Sahib would find them in the compound, he said. 
* But I want them here,” I said, pettishly ; “don’t 
you see?”’ and I pointed to my boxes and saw- 
dust. Then, for the first and last time, I sawa 





look of surprise and perplexity on that usually 
immovable face ; he opened his mouth to remon- 
strate, but the habit of unquestioning obedience 
conquered—he bowed himself out, and presently 
returned, ushering in twelve of the most perfectly 
horrible-looking blind beggars I had ever seen. 
I gave a little scream, and I think I should have 
retreated to my room and locked the door, leav- 
ing Sajor to do what he liked with them; when, 
fortunately, just at that moment father came in, 
and I have always “felt to be thankful” that ir 
was father, and not Basil. I managed to tell hia 
that I had sent Sajor for eggs, and that ¢Ais was 
the result ! 

His perplexed face cleared up instantly, and 
he told me that axda, not andha, was an egg ~ 
the latter meant a blind man! I came very near 
vowing that I would have nothing more to do 
with such a language; but I had not time, for 
father made me find some fice for my “ andhas,’ 
whom I supposed Sajor thought I meant to 
enrich with sawdust, while he spoke a few kind 
and simple words to them about the Saviour. I 
always loved to hear father do this; it seemed to 
come so straight from his heart. I had not 
meant to say a word to Basil about this little affair, 
which was, perhaps, very wrong; but then he 
took everything with such dreadful solemnity, 
that there was no comfort in telling him foolish 
things. I think Sajor must have given him his 
version of it—I am sure father did not tell on 
me—for the next day, after we were at last started 
on our journey, he took advantage of having me 
all by myself in the carriage (father was on 
horseback) to say, with a great deal of unneces 
sary gravity: 

“ What is this I hear, Margaretta, of your 
having twelve filthy beggars in the house yester- 
day? Do you wish our liule Basil to catch 
small-pox, or fever ?” 

It is no matter now what I said! I had been 
called Margaretta so often, by this time, that it 
no longer awed me; but, after a pretty lively 
half hour, the rest of that day’s march was per- 
formed in silence, so far as Basil and I were 
concerned, 

At Looliane, which we reached that evening, 
we were joined by Basil’s brother James, with 
his wife, a very sweet woman, who always made 
me feel ashamed of my hasty temper. Her 
name was Lily, and it just suited her. They 
had their baby with them, too, and Lily and I 
were very happy together, comparing babies—for 
her little Duncan was almost exactly my “ Sweet 
Basil’s” age—and giving each other the benefit 
of our wisdom. 

We had two or three sho/daries—or little tents 
about the size of those used in the army—with 
us, and then there was a lovely large one, which 
we four were toshare. It had a good-sized room 
in the middle, which we ull used as our common 
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dining-and-sitting-room, and a space at each end 
about as large as an ordinary stateroom. Lily 
and I thought we were quite sumptuously accom- 
modated, although, to be sure, we could almost 
hear a pin drop from one end of the tent to the 
other; and whenever one baby cried in the night, 
it invariably roused his small cousin to emulation. 
Still, as we agreed, we must not mind trifles; 
and we used to talk together until I felt—or 
thought I felt—heroic enough for anything. I 
found out how much of a heroine I was, before 
that itinerating trip was done! 

Our affair about the blind men had blown over, 
thanks partly to James, who was exactly like 
Basil in most things; but he had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, which Basil, unfortunately, had 
not. Basil told him about it, and I thought he 
would never get done laughing. After that, there 
was not a day for ever so long, that he did not 
quote some silly proverb or conundrum to me, 
like, “ Among the blind, the one-eyed man is 
king,” “ There are none so blind as those who 
will not see,” and “ Love is blind;’”’ and he 
would persist in not telling me the answer to 
“ There was a blind beggar, and that beggar had 
a brother, and the brother died; yet the man 
who died had no brother. What relation was the 
blind beggar to the man who died ?” 

Basil took my part at last, and said it was a 
shame to tease me so about a mistake which any- 
body might have made; and on the strength of 
that, we grew quite friendly again. I did not see 
it at the time, but I have thought since, that this 
was just what James meant to do; for as soon as 
Basil said that he stopped teasing me. So Basil 
and I were in smooth water again, when a miser- 
able little bottle of butter upset everything. 

We had a cow with us, more for the children’s 
benefit than our own, but we thought we might as 
well share the good of her; so every day we had 
enough butter made, by shaking the milk ina 
bottle, to do for our breakfast and tea. One day, 
the butter absolutely refused to come. Sajor 
shook, Lily shook, I shook, father shook, James 
shook, until finally, when it was eleven o’clock 
at night, and we all—even father—were a little 
bit cross about it, Basil, who had kept out of the 
way all day, as if he knew he would have to 
shake if he didn’t, marched in, heard the story 
of our woe, took the bottle with his worst “I- 
turn-the-crank-of-the-universe” air, gave about a 
dozen emphatic shakes—and behold, the butter 
had come! Now, instead of admitting that he 
could not have done that unless we had all 
shaken ourselves to pieces first, he just smiled 
superiorly, and said: 

“ You folks couldn't have shaken very hard, I 
think !”” 

I did bless father for losing a little tiny bit of 
his temper at that. He said, more sharply than I 
had ever heard him speak : 





“ My son, the humility which the Great Apos- 
tle manifested concerning large matters, is equally 
becoming in small ones !” 

Basil turned very red, and went to his end of 
the tent without a word; and if I had only had 
sense enough not to rub that remark in, I think it 
might have done some good. But we got talking 
of something about which we did not agree that 
very night; I reminded him tauntingly of what 
father had said, and he retorted, until at last we 
were just where the blind beggars had left us. 

It rained the next day, and Basil made such a 
fuss about his books and papers, obliging me to 
keep them on the bed, which was the only dry 
place, and where I was crowded enough, with 
baby, and his clothes, and the house-keeping 
things which had to be kept dry, that at last I 
told him I believed he cared more for them than 
he did for baby and me put together, I could 
not help crying, for everything that was not wet 
was damp, They had dug trenches around the 
tent, but the water had overflowed until the floor _ 
was a perfect pond, Sajor had just brought 
word that there was small-pox in the village near 
which we were encamped; and I knew we 
should all catch it, I did not often let Basil see 
me cry, and I think he was a little frightened 
about the small-pox, too; for he was nicer than he 
had been for a long time, and I thought we 
should never have another falling-out. 

We got away the next day, to my great relief; 
but our next halting-place was right in the jungle, 
and we were kept awake all night by the how!l- 
ing of wolves. I fully expected to find my hair 
white in the morning—but it was not; so I con- 
cluded that it never would be. 

Then it seemed as if things, having become as 
disagreeable as possible, were about to “take 
aturn.” Our next camping-place was a serai or 
garden, built for the accommodation of travelers: 
This is often done by rich natives, and is con- 
sidered a very meritorious act, which gives them 
a sort of credit with their gods; and I am sure I 
do not wonder that they think so—for to camp in 
a beautiful, safe, walled-in garden, after being 
howled at by wolves, and frightened out of one’s 
wits by small-pox, and nearly washed away by 
rain, is enough to make everybody who camps 
there pray for the man who built the wall. I am 
sure I did. + 

We stayed there a week, for several reasons. 
One was, that all Lily’s and James’ luggage 
failed to arrive the first evening, and we had to 
share our things with them. We had two little 
single bedsteads, and we gave them one. ‘Their 
things came the next day—they had only stuck 
fast in the sand—but by that time Basil and 
James had concluded that the opportunities for 
preaching were so good there, that we had better 
remain several days or a week. Lily and I were 
delighted. We had been so incessantly on the 
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move, that a week seemed quite a long time; so 
we sort of spread ourselves out, and unpacked a 
great many more things than we should need— 
just for the sake of feeling at home. I was so 
happy always, when Lily and I were alone to- 
gether. She was every bit as good as father, and 
Basil, and James were—indeed, I think she was 
beter than they; for, as that dear Dr. Holmes 
makes the “ Landlady” say “ There’s nobody 
knows what a woman that has the charge of a 
family goes through with, but God Almighty that 
mace her.”’ And Lily was never very strong or 
weil, gentle and tranquil as she nearly always 
kept herself. But somehow, her superiority did 
not rife me as Basil’s did. Whenever he kept 
very calm, and did not say a word under all 
sorts of tribulations, I used to feel an insane 
desire to shake him; but Lily’s composure was 
catching. 

Their chief reason for deciding to stay a week 
in the serai was, that it was near Shahpore, a 
good-sized Hindoe village. Here there was a 
large éaradari, or summer-house with twelve 
doors, built by one of the Mogul emperors, 
whose country residence was near it. He used 
to come there every year to hunt, as he said; but 
when I heard a description of what Ae called 
hunting, | was perfectly indignant, and wanted 


father, or Basil, or James, to go at once and tell ' 


him—-politely, of course—what a wretch he was. 
Hie had a tremendous tank in the vicinity, with a 
tower in the centre, which could only be reached 
by means of a bridge. In this tower he sat, 
with his nobles, waiting for the deer to be driven 
in. His horsemen went to scour the country, 
and as they chased the deer, the poor things in- 
stinctively rushed to the water in the tank, and as 
they approached, a watchman who was stationed 
on another tower, about sixty or eighty feet high, 
gave a signal to the emperor and his friends, 
who suot the unlucky deer before they could 
reach the water. Basil, and James, and father, 
were quite cool about it, and said they did not 
think it would be necessary—the particular em- 
peror who used to indulge in this style of hunt- 
ing had been dead at least three hundred years! 
I was a little provoked, of course, but I said it 
made no difference in the facts, which ‘they 
seemed to think so little of—it was abominably 
cruel, and he might just as well have had them 
caught, and tied to the end Of his gun! 

However, we did not really quarrel about it, and 
the week was a very happy one, take it altogether 
—so happy that Lily and I had to comfort each 
other a good deal the night before we “ broke 
camp,” and set off again. Father, to our great 
regret, was obliged to leave us here. I think, if 
he had stayed with us, things would never have 
reached the pass which they did reach. 

We had two wagons, one for the tents, and the 
other for our trunks and camp-furniture. Basil 





and James were mounted on ponies, which went 
well enough; but Lily and I were in a little car- 
riage, drawn—when it suited him to go—by an 
old horse which behaved as if he were trying 
his best to torment us, and I am sure he suc- 
ceeded. We thought he was dying ever so many 
times; he would stop, and pant, and utterly 
refuse to stir, and look around at us, giving the 
most dreadful hollow coughs; and then, when 
Lily and I would tell Basil and James how cruel 
they were to drive the poor old thing another 
step, and beg them to help us out and let us 
walk, he would suddenly start off, and go at such 
a rate that they could hardly make their ponies 
keep up with him. 

One day when he had refused for a whole hour 
to budge a step, Basil and James hitched their 
ponies to the carriage somehow, one on each side 
of him, and actually expected Lily and me to sit 
still in the carriage! We jumped out before they 
had quite finished their crazy arrangement, which, 
I must confess, started the horse, and walked a 
mile through the sand, with the sun shining full 
upon us—and we were carrying our babies, too— 
before they would promise not to do it again. 
We noticed, after we were back in the carriage, 
that they seemed to have a great deal to say to 
each other; and when we reached camp at last, 
that evening, and found nothing ready, the heavi- 
est wagon only just arrived, no supper cooked, 
no tents up, the sleepy babies crying, the ayahs 
cross and tired, we noticed again that they looked 
at one another, and nodded significantly. They 
did not say anything until we had had our supper, 
such as it was; then they told us, between them, 
that they had decided to send back to Lahore one 
of the wagons, with the large tent, and as much 
of our heaviest luggage as could possibly be done 
without. They said they would send the wicked 
old horse back, and keep one of the wagon horses, - 
which was much better, and that we must retain 
only those things which were absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Lily just sat down and cried, without saying a 
word; but I—well, I didn’t cry, just then! I had 
enough self-command left not to blaze out before 
Lily and James; but my voice sounded strangely, 
even to myself, as I said, “ Basil, will you come 
toour room fora moment? 1 wish io speak with 
you!” 

He hesitated a little, and then he came; I sup- 
pose because he, too, wished to avoid “a scene.” 
I waited until I could make myself speak very 
quietly, and then I said, “If you carry out this 
crazy plan, which wiil deprive us of what little 
comfort is left in this miserable journey, I shall 
take baby and go back in the wagon to Krishna- 
pore; and there | will ask father whether he thinks 
it right that baby and I should live any longer at 
the mercy of your whims!” 
lexpected him either to take me in his arms 
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and implore me not to leave him, or to say some- 
thing very fierce and angry; but he did neither. 
He turned pale, and suddenly took hold of the 
tent-pole ; but all he said was, “ Very well!” 

I had been hot and angry a moment before, 
now it seemed to me that my heart turned cold 
and stood still; but I was too proud to take back 
what I had said, and Basil did not know, until 
long afterward, that I lay awake the whole of that 
wretched night, going over every day of my life, 
since that afternoon, five years ago, when I first 
met him, 

There had been a missionary meeting, and al- 
though he was only a theological student then, 
and I was a “seminary girl,” he had spoken so 
eloquently and beautifully that ever so many of 
us had cried, and we had all been crazy to be in- 
troduced to Basil. 

He told me, after we were engaged, that my 
face was the only one he saw that afternoon, and 
chat it was my look of “ intelligent sympathy” 
which led him on to speak so warmly and earn- 
estly ; he never rested until he had obtained an 
introduction to me, and as soon as ever I had 
graduated, he began visiting me—-and, oh! how 
proud, and happy, and thankful I was, when he 
asked me to be his wife, and help him in the 
work to which his life was to be devoted. 

And now, oh! it was too miserable—for, the 
more I thought of it, the more I saw that all our 
disagreements had been about things so trivial 
that I could not help feeling ashamed of the ease 
with which I had lost my temper. But the bad, 
stubborn spirit which had prompted me in so 
many of our quarrels, prompted me still, and I 
defended myself to myself, by thinking of all 
Basil’s disagreeable litle ways—his magnifying of 
trifles, his utter inability either to give or take a 
joke, and the severity with which he regarded 
what he called my “ levity.” So, by morning, in- 
stead of being ready to make peace, I was cold, 
and hard, and “ ugly.” , I did not refuse to speak 
with Basil; I thought of so many little stinging 
things to say, that I concluded to be on speaking 
terms with him, and he seemed determined that 
James and Lily should not know that we had 
quarreled, for at the breakfast table he said, as 
naturally as he could, “ Margery is going back 
in the wagon to Krishnapore ; she thinks so much 
traveling and changing about is bad for baby, 
and I dare say it is.” 

Lily and James looked up in surprise. James 
whistled, which I thought a little rude of him, so 
I said, very pleasantly, “ Did you prick your 
finger, James?” But Lily exclaimed, piteously, 
“Oh! Margery, how can you leave me? I shall 
be so lonely without you! ” 

“ 1 am very sorry, Lily,” I said, constrainedly ; 
“but if another storm should come, it would be 
impossible to keep baby warm, or even dry, in 
one of those little s#o/daries, and I should think 





you would care too much for Duncan to expose 
him_to such a risk—you had much better come 
back with me! ” 

* Lily will go back when I go—not before!” 
said James, so sharply that I felt the blood fly up 
into my face, and I said, tauntingly : 

“ Excuse me! I did not know that Lily had 
ceased to have a mind of her own!” 

James was good, if he was “cranky,” and he 
held out his hand at once, saying, “ 1 beg your 
pardon, Margery; I ought not to have spoken so 
to you!” 

I took his hand, of course; but I did not press 
it very fervently, and | said, in my best society- 
manner, “ Pray, don’t think of it again: 1am used 
to snubs!” 

Basil turned red, as I knew he would. I went 
on with my preparations for returning ; but Lily’s 
sad eyes following me about the tent, nearly upset 
my resolution two or three times. 

Basil held baby in his arms nearly all day, al- 
though he would have been perfectly good on the 
bed, and once or twice something made me look 
up suddenly, and there were Basil’s great dark 
eyes fixed upon my face, as if he were learning 
it by heart. 

The wagon was to start the next morning, and 
James and Lily were busy packing everything 
which our liege lords pronounced “ unnecessary.” 
Lily was too saintly for any comfort; she never 
said one word, even when James packed her 
writing-desk, and a little camp-chair, in which 
she always sat to sew. I grew more and more 
indignant as I saw them taking away all her 
comforts, and at last I thought of something. 
We were filling a large box with miscellancous 
things—for we were pretending to be friends all 
the time—and I picked up Basil’s and James’ 
hookahs, saying carelessly : 

“I suppose these are to go? They are cer- 
tainly not among the necessaries of life !’’ 

Basil looked thoroughly provoked, though he 
did not speak; but James’ eyes twinkled as he 
said: 

“TI rather think Margery has us there, eh, 
Basil?” and he packed the hookahs without an- 
other word. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when baby, who was laughing and crowing in 
the sweetest way as he pulled at Basil’s beard, 
gave a sudden, piercing scream, and, without a 
moment’s warning, went into dreadful convul- 
sions, For four hours he lay white and rigid, 
while we fought desperately for his life. 

Ah! nobody thought then of himself or her- 
self. Basil idolized his little son, and his face 
worked so pitifully that again and again I turned 
away to keep from sobbing aloud. The delay 
seemed cruel before we could heat water and find 
the mustard; and then it seemed more cruel 
still, as hours passed, and all remedies proved 
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powerless. But at last the little icy form relaxed 
and grew warm, the soft dark eyes—Basil’s own 
eyes over again—opened once more, and rested, 
with a weary, 2ppealing look, upon each of our 
faces in turn. I heard Basil’s low “Thank 
God !” and laid my head upon his breast, crying 
happy tears. He folded me in his arms, as he 
had not done for many a day, and [ silently 
vowed that Rs rest of my life should be one 
great thank-offering for the life of my little 
child. But what was I, to be making terms like 
this? Again came that terrible, piercing scream, 
again the helpless little form grew rigid, and all 
night long our hearts were torn with the sight of 
suffering which we were powerless to help. 

Basil and James had both studied medicine, 
because a knowledge of it is a passport which 
opens many closed doors to a missionary, and 
they gave every power of head and hand to save 
the baby, my “ Sweet Basil.” All through that 
long, dreadful night I was haunted by a verse of 
Mrs. Browning’s which sang itself in my head, 
over and over, until I thought I should go crazy: 
“Can I love thee, my beloved, can I love thee? 

And is ¢A#s like love, to stand 
With no help in my hand, [thee ? 
When strong as death I fain would watch above 
My love-kiss can deny 
No tear that falls beneath it ; 
Mine oath of love can swear thee 
From no ill that comes near thee — 
And thou diest while I breathe it,, 
And /—I can but die! [thee.” 

So God love thee, my beloved—so God love 
And it seemed to me that perhaps God might 
love him too well to let him stay with us. What 
kind of example would the wretched, discordant 
life we had lately been leading be for a little, 
innocent child? Side by side, hand locked in 
hand, Basil and I pleaded for his life. In 
broken words we begged forgiveness of each 
other, and promised, whether our baby stayed 
or went, to be different in the future. And it 
seemed as if baby, having taught us the lesson 
we had been so slow to learn, was allowed to 
come back from the border-land where he was 
hovering. When morning broke, the stiffened 
limbs once more relaxed ; he smiled, and weakly 
stretched out his little arms to me, and James, 
leaning across the crib to kiss me, said: 

“ He is safe, Margery—the danger is over.” 

———--@ 


A RETROSPECT. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, 


The tears of April are the roses of June; 
The soft sighs of May bear precious freight; 
The dews of morn and the scorching noon 
Alike on the autumn's harvest wait. 





But where are the roses that bloom from owr tears, 
Where the fruit that should follow our sighs ? 

Where from the struggle and glare of the years 
The sheaves of grain for a sacrifice ? 





A STORY OF HIGH TIDE. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 


It was certainly discouraging: the sky had a 
very determined and willful look of being ready 
to break out into tears all the morning—and after 
a couple of days’ persistent pouring, it was only 
reasonable, surely, to have expected fair weather 
at last; but here it was, high afternoon, and 
great dark clouds hanging low in the west, a 
sullen dull light shedding down over the hills, 
and the creek and river rising fast, threatening a 
meeting of waters that would probably inundate 
the roads, 

If Letty Morris had looked out of the windows 
and doors anxiously toward the sky once, she 
had a hundred times that day, until at last her 
elder sister, Sate, had declared her pretty “ tip- 
tilted nose” was actually ‘a story higher in con- 
sequence,’and suggested that she “ pick up pins 
and needles,” or at least catch up thimble and 
thread, and darn the week’s wash that lay beside 
her untouched. 

“I have, mentally,” irreverently answered 
wicked Letty, her black eyes flashing, “and I’m 
not sure,”’ she added, tartly, snapping off her cot- 
ton; “ but that I would just as lieve darn —.” 

“ Letty Morris! what do you suppose he would 
think of you, if he should hear such unladylike 
language from your lips,’’ exclaimed Sate, with 
sisterly reproof. 

“I’m sure I don’t care,” with a toss of the 
head, and another flash from her eyes; “ He 
don’t appear to care very much about either see- 
ing or hearing me, else he would have been here 
long ago. The idea! only a day to spend in C., 
and to leave his call out here, three miles from 
the village, until this time in the afternoon! I 
don’t believe I’ll see him when he does come;” 
and, with a little flourish of her skirts, Miss Letty 
flung herself down upon the lounge, much to the 
disarrangement of her pretty toilette, and pre- 
tended to prepare herself for a nap. 

The “he” in question was a young man, 
Thomas Duncan by name, whom Miss Letty had 
met the winter previous, during a visit to some 
mutual frends in the city. Upon their first in- 
troduction, she thought she had never seen any 
one she liked quite so well, and before her visit 
was ended, he had come to the same conclusion. 

Upon parting, the besmitten swain had craved 
permission to send Miss Letty an occasional new 
book, poem, paper, and so forth; to which re- 
quest she had blushingly assented. A few notes 
were duly exchanged upon the subject, a couple 
of letters followed; and in one of these letters, he 
had said he should have business up in the neigh- 
borhood of C, about the middle of April, and if 
she were willing he would be only too happy to 
call, Her answer was polite and cordial, and so 
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the day was set. He would be in C, onthe 12th, 
and would drive out to Hillside farm to call upon 
her early in the afternoon of that day. 

All assurances to the contrary, Mr. Thomas 
Duncan’s trip was not altogether a business one. 
He had some little reason certainly for calling it 
so; but there were other incentives to his jour- 
ney. He was going to see three of the nicest 
girls in the world-—his world, at least. He didn’t 
quite know which one of the three he liked best ; 
sometimes he fancied he preferred Miss Adelaide 
Douglass—she was so cultured, so accomplished, 
so altogether elegant; then again, Maud Lan- 
sing’s sweet face, with its soft blue eyes and gold- 
en curls, would rise before him as the ideal Mrs. 
Duncan; but, somehow, Letty Morris’ flashing 
black eyes and white teeth, with the dimples 
coming and going in the pink cheeks, and above 
all, her bright, merry ways, would put out the 
pictures he drew of the other girls, and leave a 
more lasting impression upon mind and heart. 

By this it will be plainly understood that Mr. 
Thomas Duncan was a marrying man. He un- 
doubtedly was, and a very eligible one in every 
way. Not only was he in good business, but he 
had no incumbrances. There wasn’t a sister, 
nor a cousin, nor an aunt, to dispute the undivided 
possession of his heart as well as his fortune; 
there was even no prospective mother-in-law to 
be feared and dreaded; and beside all these ad- 
vantages, he was a good-looking fellow in the 
bargain. He stood five feet ten in his slippers, 
and possessed a certain broad-shouldered manly 
carriage that all girls admire: he owned a pair 
of keen honest gray eyes, and a flourishing 
amount of brown side-whiskers—altogether just 
the style of lover to captivate any Adelaide, 
Maud, or Letty, in the whole repertoire of girls. 

Notwithstanding the several homes of the two 
first-named young ladies, Miss Douglass and 
Miss Lansing, lay much nearer the city than the 
little far-away village of C » Mr. Duncan 
decided he would make his first call upon Miss 
Morris while out on his “ business trip,” arguing 
to himself that it would be much better to make 
the long journey first, and stop at the towns 
nearer home upon his return. 

The 12th had come, and in spite of the calen- 
dar’s prognostications of “fine weather about 
this time,” it was a dismal enough sort of day. 
Letty had risen early to consult the clouds, and 
had hoped hard upon the faint struggling sun- 
shine that feebly shone out at dawn. Papa 
Morris, who was not the weather-wisest prophet 
in the world, had declared at breakfast-time that 
it was going to clear. 

“Then Phebe: and I will drive up to grand- 
ma’s this morning,”’ said Mrs. Morris, hurrying 








up the breakfast. “She has been ill a week, 
and not one of us has gone there. We will be 
back linner-time, girls; so you can both be 


all dressed and ready to receive Letty’s beau 
when he comes in the afternoon.” 

“You needn’t hurry on ‘ Letty’s beau’s’ ac- 
count, thank you, mamma,” said that saucy dam- 
sel. “He hasn’t appeared upon the horizon of 
her dreams yet!’ 

“ Quite sure of that, Letty ?” asked her sister 
Sate, who slept with Letty and heard tantalizingly 
unintelligible conversations at night, carried on 
between her dreaming sister and an anonymous, 
ever since her return from the city. 

“ Quite,” unblushingly fibbed Letty. 

Mrs. Morris did not return before dinner, as 
she had promised; but the girls cheerfully fin- 
ished all the household duties, and were dressed 
and in the parlor, ready to receive Mr. Duncan 
whenever he might put in an appearance, 

“ «He cometh not, she said,’ ” sang Sate, as the 
dull afternoon waned on, and still no figure of a 
solitary horseman appeared upon the winding 
way. A persistent rain had set in now, and the 
landscape was “‘ mostly water,” as Letty said. 

“* Guess your beau’s afraid of a wetting, Letty,” 
laughed out Papa Morris, who had overheard the 
sister’s little parry of words over “the beau.”’ 
“It isn’t a little rain, either,” he continued, look- 
ing up at the heavy clouds. “ It looks as though 
it might prove a regular freshet. I wish mother 
and Phebe would come home; that bridge dowa 
the road aiat none too safe.” 

“There they come now, up the lane, father— 
why no—look, Letty, I verily believe it is your 
delinquent knight at last,” cried Sate, who 
stood over by the window. 

Letty born.aced up from the lounge, and recog- 
nized Mr, Thomas Duncan, driving the village 
hotel horse and buggy through the blinding 
storm, 

“Better late than never—eh, Letty ?” teased 
her father, as he hurried out to call Dennis—the 
man—to put the visitor’s horse under shelter, 

« Come in, come in—glad to see you, sir,” said 
Mr. Morris, shaking Mr. Duncan by the hand, 
warmly, upon Letty’s introduction, ‘“ We don’t 
usually welcome our guests with such weak en- 
tertainment, although we ave temperance people, 
here. Cold water is well enough in its way, but 
this isn’t exactly the style we like it in,” as a 
blinding sheet of rain half screened the visitor, 
who now stood dripping on the porch, 

“Bare shelter for man and beast would be 
kindly welcomed such weather as this, Mr. Mor- 
ris, without the additional pleasure of such pleas- 
ant and cheerful greeting,” returned Mr. Duncan, 
with a bow, and a tender look at Letty’s happy, 
bright face and smile. 

It may have been the dismal look of things 
outside that made the rather plain indoor sur- 
roundings so attractive ; but Mr. Duncan thought 
he had never seen such a pleasant home as this 


of Miss Letty’s. And the couple of hours which 
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he had allotted for his call passed so delightfully, 
that he needed but little urging to stay longer, 
when at last he rose to take his leave. 

* The storm is too heavy to allow yout to brave 
it so soon again, Mr Duncan,” said Sate, very 
hospitably. ‘It may subside by nightfall; you 
had better remain and take tea with us.” 

For answer, Mr. Duncan sat down again to re- 
sume the pleasant chat with Letty, which his mo- 
tion to go had interrupted. 

But there came no lull in the storm; and 
“ faster, faster, faster’’ poured the rain, and the 
wind whistled about the house as though laughing 
at the idea of a cessation of hostilities, 

“Mother will stay all night, of course,” said 
Mr. Morris, coming in from another look at the 
storm, later in the evening. “ It would not be 
safe to be out on the river road now.” 

“ Why ! is there danger ?” anxiously asked Mr- 
Duncan, starting up from his seat beside Letty, 
and recalling the strange road he must drive a 
strange horse before he should reach the village 
hotel. 

“ Rather a risky road such a night as this, the 
creek is rising rapidly, and sometimes in these 
spring floods our bridges about here float off like 
corks, and the roads lie under water for days.” 

“Then I must take my leave before any such 
disaster, certainly,” said Mr. Duncan, quickly ; 
* may I ask you to have my conveyance ready at 
once ?” 

Letty gave a frightened, pleading litle look 
toward her father, whose mute entreaty he an- 
swered by warmly inviting their guest to pass the 
night beneath their roof: 

* You can drive down early in the morning, 
no doubt; but, indeed, it is really dangerous for 
you to attempt the strange road this dark night, 
Mr. Duncan,” urged Papa Morris. 

Just then the man Dennis came bustling in, 
with the news of the washing away of the rail- 
road bridge below, as well as the smaller one 
that crossed the road to the village. 

“« The creek and the canal are both rising furi- 
ously,” he said; “and they will meet the river, 
and we'll have the biggest freshet we ever had, 
sir.” 

The situation became appalling. Mr. Duncan 
thought of his appointment on the morrow—a 
business one truly—of his valise at the hotel; 
looked down at his light spring suit, and sighed. 

“ Mama will have to stay at grandma’s until 
the waters subside—two or three days, perhaps,” 
said Sate, looking anxiously out of the window. 

“Well, she is in good quarters,” said Papa 
Morris, cheerfully ; “congratulate yourself, Mr. 
Duncan, that you are as well provided for, and 
make up your mind to pass the days of the deluge 
contentedly in this old ark.” 

“ You are very hospitable and kind, Mr. Mor- 
ris—I don’t see but what I shall have to accept 








your offer, for the night at least; but,” and he 
laughed, “ I don’t know what the laws of your 
country are—in New York a man is heavily fined, 
and imprisoned as well, for running away with a 
horse and vehicle.” 

“Oh! we'll fix that all right; Dennis can row 
the canoe down to the village in the morning, 
and tell Mr. Wallis his property is safe; so feel 
no alarm on that score; make yourself zt home, 
and be happy and comfortable.” 

It was not so very difficult a thing to do, cer- 
tainly—make himself comfortable and happy— 
when a bright pair of eyes beside him flashed out 
an echoing welcome in their depths, and Mr. 
Duncan remained. 

The morning brought no cessation of the storm ; 
on the contrary, the flood-gates of the spring 
seemed to have opened, and poured down their 
waters in an inundation. It was absolutely im- 
possible for Mr. Duncan to accompany Dennis, 
as he had determined to do the night before, in 
his perilous row over the now undulating meadows 
to the rapid rushing river that carried the little 
boat to the village; so he wrote anote to the 
landlord, explaining his non-appearance with the 
horse and buggy, and sent for his valise. 

“I’m in for a visitation, I fear, ladies,” he said 
apologetically, when Dennis brought in his bag- 
gage. 

“ We are obeying the Scriptural injunction— 
‘Be not forgetful to entertain strangers’ 
quoted Sate with a smile at his discomfiture and 
his dilemma. 

“Tf that is an insinuation that you hope to find 
me angelic, I shall have to dispel your illusion at 
once; I am unamiably human, I assure you,” re- 
turned Mr. Duncan. 

“I dare say we shall find you like most men— 
restive under indoor treatment. Letty, take him 
in the parlor and amuse him by degrees.” ‘ 

“T wish this lover of yours was a little more 
ethereal, Letty,” said prosaic Sate, later in the 
day. “Sponge-cake and cream is all very weil 
for tea and lunch; but what about dinners and 
suppers for a couple of days! Dennis forgot to 
go to the butcher’s, the chicken-coop is floating 
off in West’s orchard, and there’s nothing in the 
house but pork and eggs, and they certainly do 
not come under the head “ ambrosia.” 

“ Oh, he won't mind, I guess,” replied happy 
Letty, carelessly. Her appetite was gone in con- 
sequence of his coming; his might fail him as 
well, from the same cause. 

“ But I do,” replied Sate decidedly. “ Dear! 
what a bother he is! But never mind, Letty,” as 
she saw the hot flood of color flash into her sister’s 
cheek. “I'll fix it somehow; you keep him in 
good humor in the parlor, and I’1l concoct potions 
in the kitchen warranted to deceive. We'll have 
pork smothered in batter, and baked in pies ; om- 
lettes plain, with herbs, and “larded”; and he 
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shall see you make puddings and custards, until he 
shall fall at your feet in ecstatic admiration of 
you as a cook !” 

Letty laughed at her sister’s extravagances, and 
hurried off to the parlor to entertain Mr. Duncan 
with something more poetical and delightful than 
pork and eggs. 

Cupid is an arrant knave. All the years of her 
young ladyhood had Miss Letty laughed, and 
flirted, and rode, and danced with the young men 
in the village; and since the first days of his side 
whiskers had Tom Duncan whispered soft noth- 
ings on the stairs, held round waists in the waltz, 
and strolled in the moonlight with young ladies 
in the city—yet never once had Cupid aimed his 
unerring dart at the couples so situated. But 
under a dark, leaden sky, with the cold rain 
pouring, the cheerless wind whistling, housed 
up for three days in a dull farm-house parlor, 
Cupid suddenly turned hunter, and two hearts 
became the victims of his sharp arrow. 

It may have been the puddings—for to see Letty 
moving about in “ household motions free,’’ was 
delightful; and beside, when Sate told him she 
* helped in all the meals,” he seemed to be eating 
“ angels’ food.” It never was the pork, for Sate 
disguised that too effectually—there was some 
other sort of charm at work. At any rate, when 
the rain ceasd on the third day, and there was no 
longer a pretext to stay longer, Mr. Duncan, 
upon taking his departure, startled Mr. Morris by 
asking permission to take Letty home with him 
when he should come to C in the autumn. 

After some serious talk upon the matter, Mr. 
Morris finally consented to give Letty up the fol- 
lowing spring, provided mother assented. 

When Mrs. Morris returned from her unex- 
pectedly prolonged visit, she was presented to 
not only “ Letty’s beau,” as she had all along 
called the expected stranger, but Letty’s “ prom- 
ised husband”—for that damsel had not accepted 
the proviso of mother’s consent, but boldly intro- 
duced him as her own. 

Miss Douglass and Miss Lansing awaited in 
vain the appearance of their friend, Mr. Duncan, 
who had also written them he should “ call on 
his business trip west.”’ His dereliction was ex- 
plained later, when his engagement to Letty 
Morris was announced. 

“He was in C during the freshet, you 
remember! i dare say that artful little flirt made 
her hay while the rain fell,” said one. 

“That ill wind blew her some good, surely,” 
said the other. 

Mr. Thomas Duncan declares to this day that 
he found his most precious bit of happiness like 
a clam, at high water; while Letty says her 
husband is like one of the plagues of Egypt, be- 
cause he “rained down.” At any rate Cupid, 
instead of wrecking, ran them safely into the 
matrimonial port at High Tide, 











CLEMATIS. 


BY JULIA DEANE, 


The trembly, starry clusters, 
Of creamy-hued clematis, 
Twine fondly ‘round the lattice; 
While bees of radiant lustres, 


Adorned with golden sashes, 
Bend burly bodies o'er them— 
With eyes and lips adore them, 

Then dart away like flashes, 


Alas! they only flirted: 
The hearts they should have shielded, 
Soon as their sweets were yielded, 
They left to grief, deserted. 


AUNT RUTH ON THE QUINCY 
METHOD. 


No. 5. 


BY KATE CROMBIE. 

I want ter know, now, if you hain’t heard 
nothin’ about the Quinzy Method! Wall, I 
shouldn’t wonder if you was kinder behind the 
times in most things way up here; but I dunno’ 
arter all, as every new-fangled way o’ doin’ 
things is an improvement on the old way. I 
ain’t by no means sartin that the children in the 
cities larn more’n what they do to the deestrick 
schools here in the country; ’t any rate the 
teachin’ part is altogether different. 

When I was to my niece, Sofrony’s, their little 
Johnny was jest in his second term o’ school, 
and he was all taken up with his fggers; used 
ter add, and subtrack, and so on, in his sleep; 
lugged his ¢ad/es, as he called ’em, round with 
him wherever he went—couldn’t eat a meal o’ 
vittles, even, without havin’ on ’em side o’ his 
plate. 

But I undertook ter hear him say ’em one day, 
and lawful sakes, I couldn’t make no head nor 
tail out! What he cou/d say was ail right 
enough, but what he cou/dn’¢t say I couldn’t larn 
him no more’n’s if I spoke a heathin tongue— 
not a bit. I alwers thought 8 and 8 was 16, and 
that ¢at was all there was to it wuth knowin’, 
but ’twan’t enough for him; he said how’t his 
teacher used things to count ’em up by—splinézes 
he called "em—and he couldn’t nor wouldn’t 
larn my way. I argered with him and argered 
with him, but ’twan’t no kind o’ use. “ Why, 
Johnny, says I, “8 and 8 is sixteen—all you’ve 
got to do is jest to rememdéer it. Can’t ye re- 
member it?” says I. Finally I give up, but it~ 
galled me awfully ter think t’ I couldn’t larn 
nothin’ to a little feller like him; and I goes to 
his mar and I says, “ Sofrony, that teacher o’ 
Johnny's orter be looked arter. The idee o’ 
undertakin’ ter say that a young one can’t larn 
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his figgers without a mess o’ splintzes and things ! 
Redickelous !” says 1; “ why don’t they jest say 
it over’n over till they larn it, as we used ter? 
Massy sakes! [ bet I’ve said them tables over’n 
over ter myself more’n a million times if I hev 
once! Thet’s the way to do it.” 

“Yes, I know,” says Sofrony, “ that was the 
old-fashioned way o’ doin’; but I believe they 
think now it’s too mecanick/e, and so have got up 
these new methods ter show ’em the whys and 
wherefores. I tell ye what, Aunt Ruth, you and 
I’ll go inter school some day and see jest how 
they do it,”’ says she. 

“ Wall,” says I, “I don’t want ter incourage 
no upstart notions, and I shan’t swaller no non- 
sense; but I don’t care if I go—I alwers was in- 
terested in the cause o’ edication.” 

So we went: and I can’t begin ter tell ye all 
the performin’s and carryin’s on we see. In the 
fust place, you know how’t used ter be when 
company came in a visitin’ the school—we ex- 
pected the scholars and teacher ter be kinder 
flustered and bashful—but la! sey didn’t mind 
no more about ws, than ’s if we’d been two flies 
come buzzin’ in ter the winder! 

“ Ladies,” says the teacher, when we’d sot 
down, “ we are jest now at our exercises in ’Rith- 
metic.” “ 

And we see the children was all huddled 
round a long table, littered all over what I took 
ter be the “ spfnézes’’ Johnny told about, and 
piles o’ common pebble stuns. The splintzes 
wan’t nothing but little bits o’ wood cut all of a 
size and laid in bundles, Wall, the boys and 
girls was all a standin’ ’round this table, and 
when she asked ’em a question they made a un- 
anymus dive for them stuns and splintzes; then 
they began to count ’em and lay ’em in piles 
right in front of ’em. Johnny got his piles made 
up fust, and he histed his hand and snapped it, 
and seemed bound t’ everybody should know how 
smart he was. By’n-by the teacher called for the 
answer, and then Johnny and all of ’em yelled it 
out loud enough to split yer head open. They 
had several more questions, and arter they got 
through, I says—says I: 

“| hope you’ll excuse me, marm, but I should 
like ter ask if it wouldn’t be more comfortable for 
you ’n the scholars, and save your narves and 
heads, and be jest as agreeable to yer visitors, if 
you’d hev ’em larn their lessons in their seats by 
studying on’ ’em, and then come out in the floor 
in a harnsome line and recite ’em quiet and or- 
derly ? I jest want ter ask,” says I. 

The teacher colored up’s as red’s a beet, and I 
didn’t know but she was mad ; but she answered 
very perlite; 

* We adopt the Quinzy Method, madam,” says 
she. “ It seems odd to you, I s’pose.” 

“Yes, it does—that’s a fact,” says I. “It 
seems like makin’ a great fuss about nothin.” 





“ Does it?’ says she. “ Well, I hope you'll 
think better on’t by’n-by, when you have observed 
its workin’s.” 

I knew I shouldn’t do no sech thing, but I 
didn’t say so. 

Wall, arter they’d took their seats, the teacher 
went round and give every scholar a picter. 1 
see Johnny’s was a picter of a man struttin’ along 
in the rain, with a umbrell over his head, anda 
lot o’ folks lookin’ arter him; underneath was 
printed the name on’t, “ Jonas Hanway and his 
umbrell,”” 

The teacher called Johnny’s name first, and he 
marched out inter the floor ’s big ’s life. He 
looked at his picter a minute, and then he begun 
—he pitched his voice way up high, and says he: 

“T havea picter of a man with aumbrell. I[ 
see some folks starin’ at him—three girls and a 
man, and a boy with a basket over his head. 
Three girls, and one boy, and one man, is five: 
that’s the answer. The man feels big under his 
umbrell; but I don’t see what they’re all starin’ 
so at him for, it only makes him feel all the big- 
ger. Why don’t he let somebody go under along 
of him? I guess he’s a stingy old chap—looks 
like it. Go it, old snoozacks! ”’ 

The scholars all laughed, of course, and the 
teacher turned to us, and says: “ You see, ladies, 
this exercise brings out original thought, You 
obsarve, too, that they’re allowed perfeck free- 
dom of expression, We make all correction 
arterwards,” 

“ Yes, marm, I see,” says I; ‘they do express 
themselves powerful,” says I. “And what do 
ye call this exercise, may I ask?” 

“Oh! its a part of our system o’ objeck teach- 
in’,”’ says she. 

Then another boy came out, He looked onto 
his picter; and says he, “ Hum! I know about 
that jest like a book. I’ve had it afore. That 
man’s the good Samaritan—he was the best one 
o’ the lot; he told the landlord ter take the poor 
man inter his hotel, and do up his sores, and keep 
him till he got well, and he’d pay his board. He 
was a brick—fe was! Please, teacher, can’t I 
do another?” 

He rattled this all off without stoppin’, and it 
sounded funny enough. She give him another 
one. It was the Madonner and Child, a settin’ 
in the chair together. You've seen it. 

“ This aint much of a picter,’”’ says he; “ this 
woman aint dressed very nice, and her baby 
hasn’t got hardly any clo’es on; Is ’pose she’s his 
mar, and she looks real good—I’ll bet she never 
spanks the baby. They call that chair they’re 
settin’ in, the Madonna Chair,” says he; “ and 
my mother says how it’s a very celebrated chair. 
She told me all about it once; but I’ve forgot 
some,” 

And so they went on—a dozen or more on 
7em, and it did seem ’s if every new one tried ter 
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say somethin’ more outlandish than the rest. I 
couldn't help laughin’ if I died for’t; but I 
didn’t approve on’t by no manner o’ means, 

The singin’-master come in ’fore they’d got all 
done, and they hustled away their picters and 
books in a hurry; and they was all smilin’ and 
noddin’ to him as if they’s dretful glad to see 
him; and he seemed fond o’ them, and talked to 
’em as if he’d ben their par. ‘ Now,” says he, 
“ here’s the ‘ Thanksgivin’ Song’—you all know 
about Thanksgivin’ ?” “You bet we do,” says 
one, and “ Yes, yes,” all over the room. 

“ Wall, then,” says he, “you must sing this 
piece very nice ter-day;’’ and arter they’d sung 
it, he pats one little girl on the head, and looks 
round on ’em all smilin’ and says, “ Well done, 
well done! How would you like to play you’re 
all my children, and spread a great big table 
right here, and have our Thanksgivin’ all to- 
gether ?” 

“Oh! yes, sir,” says the little girl, eager as 
can be; “and play that you was the fav, and 
teacher was the mar, and we was all your little 
boys and girls!” 

“ Splendid!” says the singin’-master, says he ; 
but I thought he felt a little cut up, and he set 
*em to singin’ ’s quick ’s he could. We found 
out arterwards that he was payin’ ’tention ter 
their teacher, but I dunno as them scholars 
knew it. 

Arter he’d gone, they had one more exercise, 
and that was all. Each one o’ the scholars made 
up a question in ’rithmetick, and some on ’em 
was very good, I must say. The only trouble 
was ’t they got noisy and out o’order, same’s they 
did about everything else; the fact was they 
wa’n’t afraid o’ nobody nor nothin’, and they 
was all wide awake, and sharp and keen’s 
razors—every one on ’em. I couldn’t help bein’ 
interested in the little rogues, and I should like 
ter know how they all turn out when they grow 
up. ‘This was one o’ the little girl’s examples: 

“If I weigh 48 pounds, and my grandmar 
weighs 150 pounds, and Mary Jane Cross 50 
pounds, what is the sum of our weight? 
Answer, 248 pounds.” 

“TI don’t weigh 50 pounds,” says Mary Jane; 
“T only weigh 47 pounds.” 

“J do,” speaks up another, quick’s a wink; 
“I weigh jest 50 pounds exactly!” “And I 
weigh so and so,’’ and they all begun to tell their 
weight and their grandmothers’ weight; all hol- 
lerin’ together, and the teacher couldn’t make 
herself heard till she rung her bell’s loud as she 
could, and then spoke up to ’em pretty sharp; 
but, they simmered down quicker’n I should 
s’posed they would, considerin’. 

Wall, after they’d got through with all their 
doin’s, I riz up in my seat, and says I, “ If you 
hain’t no objections, I should like ter ask your 
scholars a few common-sense questions,” says I. 





Sofrony she pinched my arm, to stop me, but I 
didn’t mind nothin’ about her; I was detarmined 
I’d show up that Quinzy method. I had my 
suspicions that there was some things outside o’ 
the Quinzy method wuth knowin’, that hadn’t 
ben tended to in that school; and I meant ter 
show that teacher and them scholars, that I knew 
a thing or two, if I was eddicated afore the 
Quinzy Method was born, 

The teacher looked surprised, but she seemed 
very willin’ and said, “Oh, sartingly—ask as 
many questions as you please.” 

“ Wall,” says I, “in the fust place, if you ’re 
willin’ I want the class to come out in the floor, 
and toe that crack. I do thirk it’s an awful lazy 
way ter recite in their seats, if it zs ’cordin’ to 
the Quinzy Method,” says I, 

“Oh, sartinly,” says she again. 
do jest as you wish, marm.”’ 

So she called ’em all out into the floor, and 
after they’d tumbled over each other, and stepped 
on one ’nother’s toes, and pushed and howled 
awhile, I got em inter somethin’ like a straight 
line. 

“ Now,” says I, “ children, ’tend ter me—now 
tell me—who made you ?” 

* Adam and Eve!” “God!” “ Garfield and 
Arthur!” “George Washington!” they shouted, 

I turned round and /oofed at the teacher, but I 
didn’t say nothin’, ‘ 

“It was rather unexpected, perhaps,”’ says she. 

“They orter know who made ’em, most any 
time,” says I, short ’s pie crust. 

“ Children,” says I next, “can you name the 
presidents of the United States in their order ?” 

This time they didn’t say nothin'—they jest 
looked at one ‘nother and squirmed round and 
grinned. ‘ 

“ Perhaps the lady will repeat ’em to you,” 
says the teacher, very perlite—but I could see ’t 
she thought she ’d got me now. 

“ I didn’t come here ter teach,” says I, “ ¢ha#’s 
your bizness. “I’m finding out what these 
scholars know and what they don’t know,” says 
I. “When I went to school, one o’ the fust 
things we larned was them varses about the 
presidents, beginning ‘ Fust Washington the 
Norman, then William his son, etc.’ ” 

The teacher didn’t say nothin’; but I could 
see’t she felt cheap enough. I'd settled her. 

Wall, I asked ’em a number o’ questions, and 
they couldn’t answer one on ’em proper—just as 
I s’posed. They couldn’t even say the ten com- 
mandments ! 

“ One thing we can do,” says I, when I go 
through with the questions ; “ we can show ’em 
what manners is—can’t we, children? Now all 
put yer hands behind ye, and make yer mannerses 
so,” said I, standin’ up and makin’ a handsome 
bow ; “I want ye to do itall together unanymus, 
and then turn and go to yer seats, still ’s mice.” 


“They may 
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I made ’em do it; but I had to work a while 
fust, ‘cos they never done it afore in their lives ; 
more shame ter the Quinzy Method ! 

“You'd orter go inter the bizness, madam,” 
says the teacher when I sot down. I must say 
it was nice and forgivin’ in her to say so. 

Wall, when she’d dismissed the school, and 
she and Sofrony and me was left alone, I shook 
hands with her, and says I, “ I am obleeged to ye 
for ’lowin’ me so much liberty in your school this 
arternoon,” says 1; “and I do hope you’ll excuse 
me if I’ve hurt yer feelin’s. You may improve— 
and I'll tell ye one thing for your improvement : 
you lack order ; that’s your weak pint,” says I. 
“ Why, woman alive,” says I, “ with sech bright, 
*fectionate children, you orter be able ter keep 
perfeck order!” 

“* Madam,” says she, straightenin’ up a little 
horty (haughty), “‘ my scholars is under perfeck 
conirol; you mistake the freedom of our system 
for disorder, 1 see; and I do asshure you, you 
make a great mistake.” 

“ You can asshure me all you want ter,” says 
I; “but ’twon’t make me believe it. An’ you 
can’t deny ’t them young ones have acted like 
Sam Hide this arternoon ; now can ye?” says I. 

“I’ve no ’quaintance with the boy you men- 
tion,”’ says she; “ but one thing is sartin, these 
same children that you find so bright and wide 
awake to@lay, under our present method, would 
be only ordinary or dull and stoopid under the 
restrickshuns of the old method.” 

Wall, Sofrony she’d been pullin’ me and mak- 
in’ signs to git me along, for some time; so I 
says, says I; 


“Wall, wall; less shake hands again and | 


make up—and good day to ye,” 

‘She said ** Good day”’ as pleasant ’s could be, 
and we came away. 

“Them be the smartest set o’ scholars I ever 
run acrost,” says Ito Sofrony. “ I wan’t a goin’ 
to give in to Aer, you know—but between you 
and me, I shouldn’t wonder if that Quinsy 
Method was to the bottom on’t arter all.” 

“Then do for pity’s sake let it stay there,” 
snapped Sofrony. “I’m all wore out—I’ve had 
a narvous, mizable arternoon, and I wish to massy 
[hadn’t er gone. Do let’s hurry home and git a 
good cup o’ tea.”’ 

—_———__- @ 


SIXTEEN AND FORTY. 


MARIE HAZEN, 
A girl with wealth of gold brown hair, 
From which a curl ‘scapes here and there 
From ‘neath a band of softest hue, 
Borrowed from heaven's loveliest blue. 


A little nose, just upward tending, 
Two tiny ears—no rings depending, 

A mouth, too full, perhaps, yet sweet. 
And small white hands and dancing feet, 





A rosy cheek and soft gray eyes, 
In which no cloud of sorrow lies— 
A little figure, light and trim, 
Clothed in fashion’s latest whim. 


A smile, alike for young and old— 

Not over shy—not over bold; 

But diamond bright and pure as pearl— 
Behold! a happy, pretty girl. 


FORTY. 


A woman—hair, the brightness fled, 
Is braided ‘round the shapely head ; 
A little flower, a leaf or two, 

Lie where used the snood of blue. 


A paler face—a sadder eye— 

In which so many shadows lie ; 

That tell that care, perhaps that pain, 
Hath visit paid to heart and brain. 


The form, more full, has now the air 
Of matron dignity and care; 

Which well befits the graver face, 
And adds a charm to youthful grace. 


The little hands are still as small ; 

But rapid feet more slowly fall, 

As losing sound of youth's quick rhyme, 
Beats measure to a calmer time. 


The mouth—its merriment has flown, 
But tho’ less gay, ‘tis sweeter grown ; 
For tenderness, and love, and truth 
Are stronger than in early youth. 


For life has taught her well the tale 
How many hopes of girlhood fail, 
How many blossoms of the spring 
No promised wealth of fruitage bring. 


Her treasured hopes that early fled, 
Lie buried with her dearest dead ; 
But o’er their graves she sets no, stone 
To tell the world that they are gone. 


The little hands hold fast and true 
The work that Fate has bid her do. 
And eyes look forward, past all pain, 
As life’s great goal she strives to gain. 


A friend to all who seek her aid — 
Of rank and title naught afraid, 
Slow to assert her modest claim— 
Quick an injustice to proclaim. 


When others suffer—strong to do 

Her best as woman brave and true— 
To listen kindly to the woe 

A kindred sorrow bids her know. ' 


Improved by time in all the ways 

Which call from all sincerest praise— 
My pretty girl so brightly human, 

Has grown the noble, high-souled-woman, 
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THE OLD BROWN 


BY MRS. W. M. 


HOUSE. 


CAROLYN. 


How well I remember it—the dear old “ Brown 
House.”” Many years have passed since I saw it 
last, but it remains as fresh in my memory as 
when in my youthful days I looked eagerly for- 
ward to a visit beneath its roof. 

It could boast of nothing pretentious, and 
was almost hidden from view by a turn in 
the road—indeed, as Susie Pierce used to say: 
* You jog along the road thinking of nothing in 
particular, when—a sudden turn, and there it is, 
looking like nothing so much as an old, brown 
hen with her wings extended.” And you could 
fancy the cluck with which it would call its 
chickens to those sheltering wings. 

And then the sweet, old-fashioned garden, 
with its rows of pinks and sweet-williams, lady- 
slippers and larkspur, and the long row of holly- 
hocks that lined the fence next the road. In the 
most remote corner were the bee-hives, which we 
always kept at a respectful distance. 

The presiding genius of this dear, old place, 
was Aunt Sarah Bailey; though aunt she was 
only by courtesy to me. But then, my two 
cousins were her nieces, and she was my mother’s 
girlhood friend. No aunt was ever better loved 
than she was by me. 

One pleasant September we had assembled 
there—a gay little party of girls—to have, as 
Susie said, ‘“‘a real nice time.’’?’ The weather 
would have been perfect, if only a little colder ; 
for we wanted to go chestnutting, and Billy said, 
“It only wanted a touch of frost to send them 
rattling down off the trees.” 

Our visit was drawing toa close, when one 
morning dawned gloomy and grey. Soon after 
breakfast rain began to fall, and the wind in- 
creased in violence, until, to use Billy’s words, 
“it blew great guns ;’’ and Uncle Nathan, com- 
ing in from the barn, said, “It was a reg’lar 
ekernoctial”—and such an one as we had not 
had for many a year. 

We had gathered in the sitting-room after our 
early dinner; and one of the girls had been read- 
ing a story which led to a discussion on self- 
sacrifice and devotion, each one telling what she 
would do for a loved object, when Aunt Sarah, 
who had envered the room while we were talking, 
and seated herself with knitting work in hand, 
suddenly said : 

“Ah! my dears, I could tell you a story of 
years of devotion—and in our own neighborhood, 
too.” 

“Oh! Aunt Sarah!” we eagerly exclaimed, 
crowding around her ; “ just the thing—a story 
from Aunt Sarah—on this rainy afternoon, too. 
Will not that be delightful ? ”’ 

“ Patience! patience, children! don’t crowd 
around me so; my story may not suit you, but at 
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all events it is a true one. Call Billy in, too; 
he is old enough to hear it now, and it may do 
the child good,” she added, in an under tone. 

“ Yes, mother,’’ said he, coming in, “I am on 
hand when there is story-telling.” 

Aunt Sarah Settled herself more firmly in her 
chair, and began: “ You all know who 1 mean 
when I speak of Margaret Howard ; indeed, she 
is related to most of you here, for she is my own 
cousin,” 

Yes, we all knew who was meant; though but 
few of the group had seen her. 

“ Well,” continued Aunt Sarah, “ when she 
was eighteen years old, a more winsome, lovely 
girl than she never stepped on this earth. It 
was not only her beauty, but a something in her 
manner ; and she could be haughty, too, at times, 
but it seemed to make her more sweet and gra- 
cious by contrast. As you may think, she was the 
centre of attraction for the whole neighborhood, 

“ But her father was very proud of her, and we 
all used to wonder who he would think good 
enough for his darling ; for, occupying the high 
position he did, we knew no ordinary man would 
suit him, 

“At the time I am speaking of, she went to 
New York to spend the winter, and there she 
met her fate—a rising young lawyer, of good 
family and great wealth—a frequent visitor at her 
aunt’s house, and possessed of every qualification 
to make a woman happy ; they seemed made for 
each other. 

“When she returned home in the spring, he 
accompanied her. Here was a man after her 
father’s own heart, and he readily consented to 
the engagement; but would not listen to an early 
marriage. His daughter must reach her major- 
ity before marrying, and here he was inflexible. 

“« You are both young,’ he said; ‘and I want 
to keep my only child with me a little longer. 
Correspond and visit us as often as you like; but 
no more,’ and with this they had to be content. 

“Arthur Belknap, for that was his name, was 
a frequent visitor, and they were devoted to each 
other. They never appeared to better advantage 
than when on horseback they rode for miles 
around the country; both handsome, possessed 
of splendid forms, and she was a most fearless 
horsewoman—they were a sight for the country 
people to see. 

“One day in the early autumn of the year 
following the engagement, they were returning 
from a long ride, and had reached that piece of 
road that is cut around Chestnut Hill; they were 
earnestly talking, the horses had fallen into a 
walk, with the lines lying loosely on their necks, 
when a shot was fired in the Hollow below the 
road. 

«‘ Margaret’s horse shied, started, stumbled ; and 
she, unprepared, with the lines loose in her hands, 
was pitched over his head, and down the bank. 
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She was taken up unconscious, and remained 
so several days—ah! my dears, that was a fear- 
ful time. I was sent for to assist my poor aunt, 
who was almost wild with grief and anxiety. 

“ At length, after many days, Margaret slowly 
crept back to life. Nothing coutd exceed the 
devotion of Arthur at this time; he watched with 
me at her bedside for many nights, and by day 
he was the strength and support of the father and 
mother, whom we were obliged to keep from 
Margaret as much as possible, for their violent 
yrief unnerved her, 

+ I had noticed for some time that the doctor 
did not seem satisfied with his patient’s condition. 
He would question very closely; but the furrow 
between his eyes, and his compressed lips, did not 
look satisfactory to me. 

« Time went on, until one day Arthur was sum- 
moned to a private interview, when the doctor 
told him Margaret Howard could never be his 
wife. She might live for years—would, no doubt, 
be able to walk a little in time, but would be a 
confirmed invalid, and could never marry. 

«* What else passed at this interview, was only 
known to themselves. But when I next saw Ar- 
thur, he seemed as though years had aged him. 1 
was the one who had to tell my uncle and aunt, 
and they bore it better than I expected. We 
dreaded the effects of all this agitation upon Mar- 
garet, and the doctor said, ‘ We must wait before 
informing her.’ 1 had returned home long be- 
fore this, for it was now spring. 

* One lovely afternoon I rode over to see her 
—driving myseif, as I often did. I found Mar- 
garet lying on a sofa drawn up in front of a win- 
dow, which was open, and the sweet air of spring 
stole in and lifted the curls off her white forehead ; 
she looked very beautiful as she lay there—my 
poor Margaret ! 

“ After some little talk, she lay perfectly quiet 
for a time, when turning suddenly she said : 

*** Cousin, something is being kept from me, 
which I ought to know. I can tell by your man- 
ner—by that of my father and mother, and of 
Arthur—that all is not right. Do not fear to tell 
me, I have not lain here all these months with- 
out thinking deeply. Tell me, am I to die ?’ 

“*Oh! no, no,’ I answered eagerly ; ‘ the doc- 
tor says you will live for years.’ 

** But how, Sarah ?—tell me; I will not be 
kept in ignorance any longer.’ 

“And so | told her, as she lay there like a 
broken flower. And, but for the fluttering of her 
eyelids and the quivering of her mouth, she gave 
no sign. When I had finished, she turned from 
me, and buried her face in the pillow. I could 
do nothing but stroke her hair softly, as I knelt 
by her and prayed in my heart that God 
would give her strength to bear his will. Pres- 
ently, she put her hand out to me, pressed mine 
warmly, and said ; 





“*Thank you, cousin; please leave me—I 
would be alone.’ 

«IT silently left the room. At the front door I 
met Arthur, who had just returned from New 
York. I told him what had passed, and sent him 
to Margaret. 

“ Ah! my dears, I felt very sad as I drove 
home, and thought how the brightest hopes 
could be dashed to the ground. 

“ The next day I was surprised by a visit from 
Arthur, who brought a request from my aunt, that 
I would come over for a few days. 

“ He said: * Margaret seemed quite low-spir- 
ited, and ‘her mother pitied her, and cried over 
her so much, that she made herself sick, besides 
affecting her daughter.’ 

““My dear mother was with me then, and 
Uncle Nathan was always the kindest of men ; 
so I could leave home very well, and in a short 
time I was seated in Arthur’s buggy. On our 
way, he spoke very freely of his feelings; he 
said : 

«¢ To you, Mrs. Bailey, who have been with 
us so much in our troubles, I can speak of my 
love for your cousin: it is interwoven in every 
fibre of my being—she is my all inall. Judge 
then of my feelings, when last night she pleaded 
with me to leave her—to go from her out in the 
world, and see her no more. Ah! she did not 
know what she asked of me—to be denied the 
sight of her dear face!—never to hear again the 
sound of that voice, which is the sweetest music 
to me! My poor, crushed daisy—my precious 
pearl! May God deal with me as I am faithful 
to you.’ 

“ During my stay with them, I did all I could 
to impress on Margaret my belief of the wrong 
and injustice she was doing Arthur in opposing 
his wishes. Her only reply was: 

« * How can I bear to see his life so ruined !-he 
will give up hts profession—all for me—and I 
can give him nothing in return; he would even 
marry me, cousin—but that I will never listen to.’ 

« Arthur was steadfast, he took rooms in the 
village ; but every day he has been with Marga- 
ret, except for short runs to New York, where he 
is connected with some of the papers, for which 
he writes. 

“ It is fifteen years this month since her injury, 
and he is as devoted now as then. At times 
Margaret is able to walk a little; but at others 
her sufferings are great. « They have a low, easy 
carriage, built under Arthur’s directions; and 
when Margaret is at her best, and the weather and 
roads are good, they drive about. Her father has 
since died, but her mother is left to her; she 
has no company but a few near friends, and these 
not often.” 

When Aunt Sarah had finished, I am sure there 
was not a dry eye in the room—even irreverent 
Billy was winking hard—and no one spoke for 
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sometime, when Susie softly said, “ Oh! auntie, 
does she ever come here?” 

“ Yes, dear, she was here in June, and I think 
will be here again this fall.” 

We had subject enough for conversation and 
thought that evening. 
and listened to the rain as it dashed against the 
windows, my thoughts were divided between 
sympathy for Margaret and admiration for her 
devoted knight. 

The next morning the rain had ceased; but 
the wind continued with great violence all day, 
until just before night it abated ; and when Uncle 
Nathan came in from his rounds, he said, “ The 
stars were just snappin’,”’ 

When we opened our eyes the following morn- 
ing, the sun was shining warm and bright; but 
there was a crispiness in the air that told of frost ; 
and, on going down stairs, we were greeted by 
Billy with a loud—* Hurrah! girls; frost last 
night, and the ground will be covered with chest- 
nuts. Mother says if we go in the middle of the 
day, it will not be so damp in the woods; so 
hurry up, and get ready. We will take lunch 
with us, and have a high old time.” 

Nothing loth, we made our preparations, and 
soon set off in high spirits. On our way we fell 
in with another party of young people belonging 
in the neighborhood, and bound on the same 
errand. We joined forces, and a merry party we 
made, 

I shall never forget that day in the woods—it 
was my last for many years; but it is all im- 
pressed on my mind—the sun so warm and 
bright, the air just crisp enough to be bracing, 
and the bright merry party that turned everything 
into pleasure. 

And then when lunch time came, we made 
common stock of it, and spread it all out ona 
flat rock, and ate in a way that would have made 
a dyspeptic groan. Such pie and doughnuts; 
pink slices of boiled ham; tender, juicy roast 
chicken ; biscuit and roast apples; pickles; and 
tucked away, by itself in a covered dish with a 
napkin around it, was a generous piece of honey- 
comb. 

The sun was well on his downward path, when 
we remembered Aunt Sarah’s parting injunction, 
“not to stay late.” So we gathered up our 
trophies and prepared to return. But we all 
agreed that we must go around by “ Chestnut 
Hill,” and look at the place where Margaret 
Howard received her life-long injury. 

We had all been there before, but it was in- 
vested with a new interest for us now, after the 
sad story we had listened to so lately. We could 
imagine the whole scene—the pair so absorbed in 
each other, their whole being glowing with life 
and love—then the fatal shot, and Margaret lying 
crushed and lifeless in the “ Hollow” beneath. 

It was here we parted with our companions of 


And, as I lay in my bed | 





the morning, and turned our steps homeward. 
Billy took us over fences, and by short cuts, to 
make up for our round-about pilgrimage ; and we 
gladly climbed the last hill that hid the old Brown 
House from our view. 

When we had done so, it lay there before us 
calm and peaceful; and there also was old Job, 
putting the horses to a very handsome carriage. 
We turned to Billy for an explanation—that as- 
tute individual was standing, his hands in his 
pockets and his bag of chestnuts lying at his feet, 
gazing also. 

“Why there is the Howard carriage, now!” 
said he; “ and you may be sure that Cousin Mar- 
garet and Mr. Belknap are in the house.” 

We hurried down the hill and around to the 
back door, intending to get to our rooms, and 
make ourselves presentable. But Aunt Sarah 
called to us, to “come in, as Cousin Margaret 
was going soon.”” So we went in, with our wind- 
tossed hair, and cheeks glowing with exercise. 

How shall I describe Margaret Howard, as she 
appeared to me that day, with the romance of 
her sad story lingering about her? Although 
thirty-five years had passed over her, she looked 
scarcely twenty-five. Her dark hair curled in 
soft rings around a forehead like ivory ; her eyes, 
deep, dark, luminons, were the mirrors of truth ~ 
and purity, and her sweet, winsome mouth seemed 
to have been trained to patience and resignation. 

She was lying back in Aunt Sarah’s easy chair, 
and, as we were named to her, she extended her 
hand, and drew each one down for a kiss, and 
made kind inquiries for absent ones. 

Suddenly, I saw her face light up, like the flash 
of fire on snow, and I turned to see Uncle Na- 
than coming in, accompanied by a gentleman 
whose dignified and gracious bearing well fitted 
him to be the mate of even Margaret Howard. . 
After bowing to us, he went’ to her and said : 

“ Are you ready, dear ?—the carriage is at the 
door.” 

She at once arose from her seat, and he, taking 
the wraps which Aunt Sarah brought, himself 
put them around her, and drawing her hand 
through his arm, they slowly went out to the car- 
riage. 

We followed out to the gate, and marked the 
loving care with which Margaret seemed 
crowned—and thought that, despite her afflic- 
tions, she was blessed above most of her sex. 

We all stood gazing after the carriage, until a 
deep sigh from Aunt Sarah aroused us, It was 
echoed by Billy, who said : 

“Qh! dear; my breath is all down in my 
shoes—I must do something to bring it up. 
Come, Susie, I'll run you a race to the barn.” 
And away they flew -over the grass, while we 
turned thoughtfully into the house, 

The next day our party broke up, each girl 
going to her own home. * * * * 
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It was five years, before I again found myself 
beneath the roof of the old Brown House. Many 
changes had taken place in my own life in that 
time. I had married, been to California, and 
now, on my return, was again seated in the dear 
old sitting-room, talking to Aunt Sarah. Among 
my first questions was one about Margaret Howard. 

«“ Ah! my dear,” said Aunt Sarah, “ she is past 
all pain and suffering. She took a severe cold 
soon after you saw her here, faded slowly through 
the winter, and in spring we laid her at rest 
among the violets.” 

“And Arthur, Aunt Sarah—how did he bear 
it?” 

“TI can only answer by saying: he was himself 
to the last. He was with her constantly during 
her last sickness. A widowed niece of my aunt 
came to them that winter, and remains there yet; 
but he could bear no hands but his own to wait 
on his darling. She died in his arms; her last 
look was in his eyes—her last words to him cailed 
him ‘ her blessing and her comfort.’ I stood near 
when he laid her down; and, as he pressed a last 
kiss on her dear face, I heard him murmur: 

“ « Not long—-not long.’ 

“After the funeral, he accompanied his brother 
to New York; but in less than a week he sud- 
denly returned, and went at once to his rooms in 
the village. The people of the house, surprised, 
would have questioned him; but he made brief 
replies, declined all offers of refreshments, and 
retiring to his rooms he was seen no more that 
night. 

The next morning he did not appear, and fear- 
ing he might be sick, they went to hisroom. He 
was sitting in front of his desk; his arms thrown 
forward on the table,and his face buried in 
them; his lamp still burning before him. They 
went to him—my dear, he was dead; had been 
dead for hours, the doctor said. 

“ Beneath his face, on the table, was a photo- 
graph of Margaret, a long curl of her hair, and 
some letters received from her in the first year of 
their engagement. 

“« The doctor said ‘ heart disease;’ but if ever 
a man died of a broken heart, it was Arthur 
Belknap. 

“ We laid him beside Margaret, among the vio- 
lets; his family consenting, for they knew what 
his wishes would have been.” 

When Aunt Sarah had finished her sad tale, 
our mingled tears paid a last tribute to the mem- 
ory of the devoted lovers. 

My visit was ashort one, as I was soon to re- 
turn to California with my husband. It was not 
then as now—a quick run across the continent ; 
but the more tedious steamer route and isthmus 
transit. So good-byes followed close upon greet- 
ings, and I was away. 

Each one of that little party of merry girls, as- 
sembled together that bright autumn, has gone 





out into the world, and taken up the tangled 
threads of life. Each one has fullfilled her 
“ manifest destiny,’ and become wide and mother. 
But not one has had brought to her notice, either 
directly or indirectly, suc an instance of rare 
devotion as that related to us by Aunt Sarah in 
“ The Old Brown House.” 
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Mrs. Learoyd was convinced that she had asked 
a totally unanswerable question. A smile of 
placid content was visible upon her face as she 
asked : 

“ My dear Eliza, what objection can Mr. En- 
dicott have ?” 

“ I—don’t—know,” replied Eliza, more gener- 
ally known as Miss Raynor, with a perceptible 
pause between each word; “ but something tells 
me that he will objeet.’’ 

*« Come, Aunt Eliza, don’t croak! Don’t be 
a prophet of ill,” said Oscar Learoyd, good- 
naturedly, And picking up the sugar-bowl, an 
antique bit of dull blue china, ornamented with 
red birds and green flowers, he passed it to her as 
he added, “ Put another lump of sugar in your 
tea, then may be life will have a more cheerful 
aspect.” 

“No sugar out of ‘kat thing could possibly 
cheer any one,’’ was Miss Raynor’s answer, as 
she glanced contemptuously at the bowl, which, 
with its companion cream-jug, stood upon a lac- 
quered table near her chair. 

“ Eliza!” cried Mrs. Learoyd, suddenly stirred 
from her calm content, “ how cam you talk so? 
Don’t you know that those two pieces of china 
are real Imari, very old and very valuable ?,” 

“ And very ugly. So you have a mania for 
cracked tea-pots and chipped bowls, eh? Well, 
I am glad that I have no such craze.” 

“What is your ‘craze,’ dear Miss Raynor?” 
asked a young girl, who had not spoken for fully 
half an hour. ' 

“ Oh! you ave awake,” retorted Miss Raynor, 
merrily ; “‘ you have been so quiet that I thought 
you were asleep. I feared our conversation wearied 
you; how could you be expected to take an in- 
terest in Mildred Endicott’s matrimonial pros- 
pects ?”” 

The young girl’s face assumed a pretty blush ; 
she took refuge in another question. 

“ Have you heard from Walter this week, Miss 
Raynor ?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 


“ You seemed so sure of his disapproval that I 
concluded he had written about it.” 

“ It’ being Oscar Learoyd’s accepted proposal 
No, he gave me no rea- 
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son to feel this doubt, except—” here Miss Ray- 
nor paused. 

“« Except what ?” asked Oscar, eagerly. 

“ Yes, that is what I want to know, Eliza,” 
added Mrs. Learoyd, smoothing with tender touch 
the old yellow lace that fell in ruffles from her el- 
bow sleeves. If she was the mother of a tall son of 
five-and-twenty, she had no intention of ignoring 
costly and becoming attire; she loved dress— 
soft velvet, glistening satin, filmy lace, or cling- 
ing cashmere—for its own sake, as well as for its 
enhancing effect upon her fine face and figure. 

“I have a vague idea, a mere nebula of an 
idea, that Mr. Endicott has already made some 
plan for Mildred’s future.” 

* Nonsense! What right has he to meddle 
with her possible husband, I’d like to know?” 
cried Oscar, with an amusing ferocity. 

Mrs. Learoyd looked alarmed; but Mildred 
herself laughed heartily, as she replied : 

‘Miss Raynor has surely been reading some 
of those pernicious novels, which she will not al- 
low us girls to touch, and has woven a nice little 
romance therefrom. For this mysterious plan 
has no other existence, I assure you.” 

“Are you very sure? Perhaps some one of 
his friends has fallen in love with you”— 

“ And are you romantic, too, Mrs. Learoyd ? 
We young people are the prosaic ones, after all! 
You forget that I have not been at home, except 
to attend my grandmother’s funeral, since brother 
Walter placed me in Miss Raynor’s school; all 
of my holidays have been spent with my teachers, 
either in Raynor Hall, or ia some solitary farm- 
house.” 

“I had my suspicions that your brother feared 
an unwise love-affair for you, Mildred, when he 
made me promise so faithfully to guard you from 
contact with all young men.” 

“A promise which your unlucky fates made 
you break, when they destined you to be one of 
the seriously-injured victims of the, Wagner rail- 
road disaster, and brought you—and you, too, 
charming ward—to our doors to be nursed. 
Lucky for me was the fate that placed my 
mother’s address in your pocket, and so caused 
the surgeon to bring you here,” interposed 
Oscar, 

“And I was too stunned and frightened to 
think of anything but dear Miss Raynor’s injuries! 
J couldn’t help it.” 

* Of course you couldn’t, Mildred; you knew 
nothing of Oscar’s existence, or of my promise to 
your brother. Well, the mischief is done,” sighed 
Miss Raynor. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, Eliza; there is no 
mischief in the matter. My son has seen, loved, 
proposed to, and been accepted by your pupil, 
who being nearly nineteen years of age, is quite 
old enough to know her own mind. Perhaps 
Oscar ought to have been silent regarding his 





love, until he had obtained the formal consent of 
Mildred’s brother; but no one can expect to find 
an old head on young shoulders, True love is 
never Calculating, and first love is always impul- 
sive—surely, Mr. Endicott must remember how a 
young man feels about such matters. And,.by the 
way, Mildred, how old is your brother ? 

“Just twelve years my senior—he will be 
thirty-one next spring.” 

“A very good age. Oscar, it is your duty to 
write to him and request his formal approval ; 
and, as Miss Raynor is not yet strong enough to 
bear the jouMey home, I will write also, and re- 
quest him to visit us at once ; so that if poor Eliza 
has committed any breach of trust, she will have 
me to defend her, and will not meet his wrath 
unsupported,” 

A very sensible arrangement, at which no one 
demurred, 

This brother Walter was Mildred’s guardian. 
When the Endicott children were orphaned by 
their widowed mother’s sudden death, Walter, 
the oldest, was twenty-two, and Mildred was “ the 
baby ;” between them came four boys. After 
Mrs. Endicott’s death, Walter discovered, to his 
dismay, that his mother had been living on the 
principal of ¢ small fortune left by her husband 
for her sole use, and that when a few debts were 
paid, there would only be about two thousand 
dollars left. 

With so small a sum to support so large a fam- 
ily, it was a difficult thing to decide how they 
were to live until the younger ones were old 
enough to support themselves. Walter left col- 
lege, and got a clerkship in a mercantile house ; 
the next boy, Andrew, went into a dry-goods store 
as salesman, where the two youngest, Charlie 
and Tom, were: taken as cash-boys. 

But the disposal of four out of the six took sev- 
eral months, and in the meantime they had to 
live; so the two thousand dollars was somewhat 
diminished before these small salaries were se- 
cured. And there yet remained two consumers, 
who could not be bread-winners—poor lame 
Will and little Mildred—both of whom were 
worshiped. by their sturdy brothers, 

In the midst of Walter’s sorest perplexity, a 
friendly hand was outstretched, and Mildred’s 
future was provided for in a most unexpected 
way. Said George Topliffe, his bosom friend, to 
him one day: 

«« Walter, were you ever in love ?” 

“ No, of course not!’’ answered Walter with 
a laugh, and almost blushing. ‘“ Were you?” 

“If I tell you about it, will you promise to 
keep it to yourself ?” 

“I will—and do. Who is she? Where did 
you meet her? When—” 

“Hold on! One question at a time! You 
must not laugh at my confidence, Walter, for I 
assure you I am not jesting. I have questioned 
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my own heart carefully, and, absurd as it may 
seem to you, I know I shall never meet any one 
whom I love as I do your sister.” 

“You can’t mean Mildred! She is only a 
baby,” ejaculated Walter in amazement. 

“She is about eleven, you remember, and the 
sweetest, truest litthe woman that ever lived!” 

Topliffe’s fervor seemed to be so genuine that, 
though Endicott was incredulous, he could not 
laugh at him; he only exclaimed: 

“* Mildred !—our little Mildred!” 

“‘If I had a mother, Walter, I should ask you 
to give her to my mother as a daugfter until she 
was old enough for me to woo for a wife; but I 
am more alone in the world than you are. I, 
however, have plenty of money ; let me pretend 
to adopt her—no, don’t laugh! Hear me out. 
Let me provide for her as you would if you 
could; let me, through you, pay all her expenses 

“ until she is nineteen or twenty, send her to the 
best family school in the country, dress her 
prettily, let her acquire all the accomplishments, 
and then let me try my chances.” 

«« And suppose she says ‘no’ to you ?” 

“I dare say she will, although I will not be 
quite a patriarch; I am only two years older 
than you, and many a girl nvarries 4 man fourteen 
years her senior.” 

“TI declare, George, your absurd proposition 
has almost taken away my breath !” 

“Tt is not at all absurd. I bind you to noth- 
ing, remember, and of course she must ever 
know of our contract. How else can 
clothe, educate and train her as it ought to be 
done ?” 

This was Topliffe’s clinching argument, and he 
made the most of it. The Endicotts had 
female relative to take charge of Mildred, and 
they realized that Will, gentle and tender as he 
always was, could not take a mother’s place, even 
if there had not been such a deficit of money in 
the family treasury. The prospect of having this 
little sister so well cared for was an enticing one, 
but Walter made one more demur: 

“ IT have no right, George, to make any promises 
or enter into any contracts for Mildred.” 

** T assure you there is no contract made which 
she is not at perfect liberty to cancel if she does 
not wish to fulfill it. The bargain, if there is 
any, is between you and me; I agree to provide 
amply for her until her education is completed, 
and all I ask of you is that you will keep her out 
of young men’s society unul I have put my fate 
to the test.” 

Brotherly love overcame friendly scruples, and 
this singular agreement was entered into, George 
Topliffe was heartily in earnest, and his friend 
could not be less zealous; so Mildred was put un- 
der Miss Raynor’s care, and for eight years knew 
no other home than Raynor Hall, no other com- 

panions than the twenty carefully-selected pupils 
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boarding at that excellent school, and no men 
except the bald-headed music teacher, who had 
a wife and half ascore of chiidren, and the con- 
sumptiye “ Professor of the Saltatory Art,” who 
was the reverse of a Lothario. One or two of the 
Endicott boys spent Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning at Raynor Hall, so Mildred was not cut off 
from her brothers. 

Walter Endicott was so particular about his 
sister’s male associates, that Miss Raynor must 
have been, indeed, a dull woman if she had not 
guessed at his motives; being an honorable 
woman, she had religiously regarded his request, 
and had never given Mildred a hint of it. 

Miss Raynor and Mildred were on their way 
home from their usual summer “ outing,” to a 
quiet farm (where you may be sure there were no 
young sons of the house to molest the girl), when 
they met with one of the too-common railroad 
disasters.. Only a misplaced switch; but more 
than one soul went suddenly out into the Un- 
known Land. Miss Raynor was severely injured, 
and was ill for nearly a month, and that was quite 
long enough for Topliffe to gain a rival. 

As soon as he received the letters from Mrs. 
Learoyd and Oscar, Walter Endicott hastened to 
accept that iady’s invitation, and one glance at 
his face proved to those who waited for him that 
Miss Raynor’s anxiety had not been groundless. 

He negatived Oscar’s proposal most decidedly : 
his words were courteous and kindly, but there 
was no doubting his determination, When pressed 
for a reason, he said that he could give none un- 
til he had had a private interview with his sister, 
and when he was alone with her he related the 
story of his compact with George Topliffe, laying 
great stress upon their poverty in those days, and 
upon their lack of near relatives, 

“ Before you give vent to any opinion as to 
Toplitfe’s generosity,’’ he hastened to say, when 
he saw a shade of vexation pass over Mildred’s 
face, “ pause and consider what and w here you 
would now be but for him. I could have sent 
you to the public schools for a year ortwo more ; 
but who would have taken care of you at home ? 
and how would you have dressed ? Then, at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, you would have had to 
go to work for yourself, probably im a store. 
Now you are well educated; you have had wise 
and woman'y guidance through the most critical 
years -of a girl’s life; you have been warmly 
housed, handsomely clad, and delicately nurtured 
Do you think 
it honorable for me to accept this strange lover, 
before Topliffe has had a chance to make you 
like him, perhaps love him?” 

** No,” answered the girl bravely, but tearfully, 
“it will not bevight. But, oh, Waker! sas¢ | 
marry this stranger, kind though he has been ? 
Is there no escape ?”’ 

“ Don't take that view of it, my dear! 


—and it is all owing to ‘Toplide. 
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‘s no ‘must.’ He expressly stipulated that you 
were not to be bound in any way. But it seems 
to me that honor—” 

“ That is just it! Honor compels me to say 
* No’ to Oscar; but does honor compel me to 
marry an old man whom I know I shall hate ?” 
sobbed Mildred. 

‘He is not old, and [ doubt if you will hate 
him. Neither he nor I will consent to your,mar- 
rying him or any one whom you do not love; but, 
on the other hand” — 

“TI must not, marry him whom I dulove! Well, 
so be it! But you must see Oscar and tel] him— 

“tell him that his would-be bride is worse than a 
pauper—that she owes all she has and is to 
another man’s generosity—that but for Mr. 
Topliffe’s wealth, she would have hardly a com- 
mon-school education, and that she must pay her 
debts with what coin she may—that love is not 
hers to give, but that common gratitude must be 
her medium of payment.’’ 

“I wish George could see her now,” said 
Walter to himself, as he gazed on his sister’s ex- 
cited face, her flushed cheeks and trembling lips, 
her tearful but sparkling eyes, and her pretty 
mouth set firm and immovable. 

But pride failed her when she was at last 
alone, and she wept long and bitterly before she 
slept. At nineteen one’s tears are not inexhaus- 
tible ; and this grief, deep as it was, did not keep 
her awake all night; she cried until, like a little 
child, she cried herself to sleep. And with the 
dawn of day came the dawn of hope. She com- 
forted herself with the thought that Walter would 
surely have some way of escape for her—that in 
his conference with Mrs. Learoyd and Oscar (a 
conference in which she had not joined), some 
means of retaining honor and love would have 
been suggested. And so there had been, and 
Oscar gayly proposed it to her. 

“I see no difficulty about the matter,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Either your brother or Miss Raynor 
can give me a detailed account of all that this 
Don Quixoie has expended og your behalf; I 
will repay it with interest, and presto—the grati- 
tude and indebtedness and all that sort of thing 
belongs from you to me, instead of Topliffe.”’ 

Walter left the reply to his sister, and was glad 
to hear her exclaim, quickly : 

“ No, no!—do not suggest such a thing. No 
money can repay him zow—it would be an insult 
to offer it.’’ . 

Instead of respecting Mildred’s honorable 
scruples, Oscar and his mother were vexed at her 
opposition to their scheme, and a sharp quarrel 
ensued. Oscar declared that she did not love 
him, and accepted her proffered return of the 
ring he had given her; and Mrs. Learoyd was al- 
most uncivil to her. But at last a truce was pro- 
claimed, and the young lovers swore eternal 
fidelity and undying patience. 





Walter thought it best to take Mildred home 
with him; and so in a few hours she ceased to be 
a happy school-girl, and became a woman ac- 
quainted with love and sorrow. The boys—now 
young men—were delighted to have her with 
them to make a real home for them, and she soon 
settled down to her housekeeping duties as 
steadily as if she were some matron who had no 
dreams of future love and marriage. It was a re- 
lief to her that Topliffe was on a scientific expe- 
dition to Brazil, and she devotedly hoped that he 
would “take some savage woman’’—that he 
would fall desperately in love with some dark- 
eyed, dark-skinned South American, and entirely 
forget the little girl with golden-locks, whom he 
had not seen for seven years. 

But George Topliffe was the impersonation of 
steadfastness; he did not give a second look to 
any woman in Brazil; no brunette could efface 
Mildred from his heart; and when, about six 
months after Mildred’s parting with Oscar, he 
entered Walter Endicott’s parlor—one glance at 
Mildred’s lovely face revived and strengthened 
the love he felt for her. | 

He happened to call on one of the very few 
evenings when all the boys had gone out, and 
Mildred was left alone with him for fifteen or 
twenty minutes ; long enough for her to converse 
pleasantly and unrestrainedly with this stranger- 
friend of Walter’s (of whose identity she had no 
suspicion, as their one maid-of-all work had let 
him enter the room alone and unannounced), and 
give him some idea of ner amiability and intelli- 
gence, 

“So this is the man who bought his wife in 
childhood ?”? was her thought when, on Will’s 
return, she learned who he was. “ He does not 
look so romantic; he does not look as if he 
thought of anything but books and bugs.” 

For Walter had told her of his “ chum’s” en- 
tomological studies. 

George Topliffe knew enough of other things, 
however, to gather from Mildred’s words and 
manner toward him, that she had been told of 
his wishes regarding her, and that she was de- 
cidedly averse to their fulfillment. This knowl- 
edge did not come to him at once, of course; it 
took him some days to find it out; and then it 
took some days mere for him to decide what to do. 

“ If Icould only learn who he is—for undoubt- 
edly there is some more fortunate man—it might 
simplify matters,” he mused. “I wonder if Wal- 
ter knows? I will ask him, and I will tell him, 
too, that I have no intention of marrying Mil- 
dred against her will ; she must do as she chooses 
—her happiness is of more account than mine,” 

The Endicotts were an honest family, and 
Walter could not deny the existence of another 
lover, when Topliffe questioned him, 

“T am awfully sorry, George! 
best—” 


I did my 
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« T know you did,” answered Topliffe, cheerily, 
though his heart was like lead. “I am not 
blaming you—or any one. It was a ridiculous, 
romantic whim of mine: if I had been older I 
would have had more sense.”’ 

“ Do you regret it?” 

“IT don’t regret that I was able to give you a 
lift, Walter, in the days when you needed it, nor 
that I was the means of making our little sister’s 
girlhood a happy one; but I do regret the absurd 
condition I attached to it. How was I to know 
how soon I might see the woman who would 
rival the child in my affections ? ”’ 

“ Have you seen her?” asked Walter, eagerly ; 
something in Topliffe’s tone had a meaning, he 
thought. 

“ Nonsense!’ was Topliffe’s answer; but he 
seemed a little embarrassed. 

“Come! be candid; I told you of my engage- 
ment as soon as it was made, and secured your 
promise to attend my wedding. Is there sucha 
person ?” 

“ As what ?”’ 

* Are you in love?” 

* I can’t make a full confession yet; I am not 
engaged” —Topliffe was telling the literal truth, 
and looked as sheepish as a man might be ex- 
pected to do under such circumstances; “I 
haven't even proposed ; but—” 

“So you have considered yourself bound to 
Mildred all this time!” cried blind Walter. “ As 
her guardian, I release you; but no words of 
hers or mine can ever express our gratitude—” 

“Walter Endicou, if you ever use that word 
to me again, if you ever allude to my little 
assistance, I will leave your presence, and never 
enter it any more !’’ exclaimed Topliffe, springing 
from his chair and seizing his hat, 

“Don’t be so excitable, old boy,” replied 
Endicoit, forcing him into his seat again. “ It 
shall be a tabooed subject henceforth. But tell 
me of your lady-love;: is she handsome ?” 

“ Certainly she is! But ask me no more now; 
until | know my fate, I cannot discuss it calmly. 
lf you will be kind enough to explain matters to 
your, sister, I will be much obliged.” 

When Walter Endicott told his sister his 
version of the above conversation, she was vexed 
with herself to find that her freedom did not 
elate her more. No barrier now between her 
and Oscar! Yet she was conscious of a feeling 
that was certainly not pleasure when she learned 
thai George Topliffe preferred some one else—that 
some unknown woman had eclipsed her in his 
affections; and she actually began, mentally, to 
call him fickle ! 

The cause of this change of feeling was a very 
simple one, and was not, as she thought it, mor- 
tified vanity. Immured in her school-rooms as 
closely as any nun in her cloister, she had known 
mo young man until she met Oscar Learoyd, a 





tall, handsome, accomplished young man of the 
world, who dressed well, sang fairly, danced ex- 
quisitely, uttered smooth-sounding nothings in a 
carefully-modulated voice, and had reduced the 
art of flattery to a science. 

When he fell in love with this pretty little 
ingenue, who gazed at him with such admira- 
tion, how could she help fancying herself in love 
with him ? 

Then came the rude shattering of her young 
dreams, and her return home to the society of 
her brothers, five as manly, whole-souled, full- 
brained men as they could be at their ages, and 
by their standard she naturally began to measure 
other men. Selfish, foppish, debonair Learoyd 
suffered, unconsciously to her, by the comparison. 

Now, behold the perversity of fate! The very 
day after Walter gleefully brought her her free- 
dom, she read in a newspaper the announcement 
of Oscar Learoyd’s marriage to one of her former 
school-mates; and it was in examining her own 
heart to see why she was not overcome with 
grief at his defection, that she found out that 
George Topliffe had become her ideal man. 

“ Have you written to Learoya ?” asked Walter 
soon afterward, 

“To congratulate him on his marriage, do you 
mean ?” 

“ His—his marriage ?” 

* Yes—but, dear brother, do not get angry! 
If he was so fickle, he was no worse than many 
others. Now promise me, please, that you will 
tell no one—xo one whatever—of his marriage ; 
do you want people to pity me because I have 
been jilted ?” 

Of course this silenced Walter effectually. 

It often happened that all the Endicott boys 
would go out after supper and leave Mildred 
alone, perhaps but for an hour; but somehow 
Topliffe always knew it, and made it convenient 
to call just at that time. : 

On one occasion Walter’s approaching mar- 
riage was alluded to, and Topliffe said: 

“ One wedding,makes many, the proverb says ; 
so I presume Andrew will soon be called on to 
be groomsman again.” 

“What a pity that a married man can’t be 
groomsman,” answered Mildred, thoughtfully. 
“You and Walter have been such warm friends 
that you would naturally have chosen him for 
your best man, just as you would have been his 
but for your affliction.” 

Topliffe’s only brother had recently died. 

**Oh! my wedding is more than doubtful,” 
sighed Topliffe. 

“ Has she refused—oh! I beg your pardon! 
I was very impertinent—I mean, I am very sorry 
to hear it,’’ stammered Mildred. 

“ Thanks; you are very kind, and not at all 
impertinent. Who has so good a right to ques- 
tion me as you have? No, she didn’t refuse me, 
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because I was too wise to ask her anything; I 
knew that she loved another.” 

« What idiots some girls are!” exclaimed Mil- 
dred, so heartily that Topliffe laughed in spite of 
himself. 

“Oh, no; she is far from being an idiot! 
But now that I have given you my confidence, 
will you not reciprocate ?” 

“In what manner ?” 

“I have been expecting, for over a month, to 
meet Mr. Learoyd here.” 

“I doubt if his wedding-journey is ended.” 

“What! is wedding-journey ?” 

“Yes; he was married a month ago,” answered 
she, laughing at Topliffe’s amazement. 

“And not to you? Oh! Mildred, now that 
you are alone, deserted by that miscreant, will 
you let me assume in earnest the place of fiancé 
that I had in your childhood ?” 

“You doubtlesss mean kindly, Mr. Topliffe ; 
but I want no man’s hand, and not his heart. 
You and I are both unfortunate. As friends we 
may be able to console one another, but—” 

“ Oh! dear, why did I speak so soon! If you 
knew how I love you, Mildred, you would for- 
give me for trying to be happy even at the ex- 
pense of your sorrow; but I see how selfish I 
am !”’ groaned he. 

“I am surprised at the rapidity with which 
you change your sweet-hearts. A few moments 
ago you were sighing—” 

** Because I thought you were happily engaged 
to another! Don’t look incredulous; it is the 
truth. Walter misunderstood me once when I 
was speaking of my future, and I let him remain 
deceived. I have always loved you and you 
only, and I shall never love again.” 

An awkward silence. Topliffe sat with his 
head buried in his hands. Mildred’s eyes were 
luminous, but she looked puzzled. She said to 
herself: “ How can I tell him not to be so 
hopeless ?” 

“TI am the idiot now, am I not?” said he 
presently, with a ghastly effort_at a smile. 

And Mildred’s heart was in her mouth as she 
almost whispered: ‘ Any man is an idiot who 
takes it for granted that he is to be miserable.” 

Their eyes met. Topliffe was not a vain man, 
but there was no doubting the expression in 
Mildred’s blue eyes. Without going through the 
form of asking “Do you love me?” he put his 
strong arms around her, drew her to his breast, 
and pressed his lips again and again to hers. 
The one thing that restored them to consciousness 
of anything but one another was Will’s voice: 

* So you two people seem to have been think- 
ing over your youthful engagement, and being 
sort of bound in honor to one another, have 
concluded to make the best of a bad matter!” 

“The best of a very good matter,’ amended 
Topliffe, heartily. 
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BY FLORENCE H, BIRNEY, 


* A few summer boarders can be accommodated at an 
elegant country residence, seven miles from Allen’s Springs. 
Large airy rooms, every convenience, an abundance of 
fruit, and use of horses, if desired. Terms reasonable. 


Address, EPHRAIM DUNN, Allen’s Springs.” 

“There!” cried my younger sister, as she 
handed me the morning paper, and pointed tri- 
umphantly to the above advertisement. “ What 
do you say to that? Isn’t f& a fine prospect for 
us? I believe we have found at last the very 
place for which our souls have longed.” 

I smiled at Hilda’s enthusiasm, for this was 
about the fiftieth advertisement she had seen that 
appeared to her to be “ just the thing.” 

“This looks tempting, I will admit,’’ I said, 
slowly; “ but you know, Hilda—” 

“QO don’t throw cold water on my spirits, 
please,” cried my volatile sister; “I know we 
shall be suited, this time. There is something in 
the very name of Ephraim which inspires confi- 
dence, and suggests home comfort, with plenty of 
milk and vegetables.” 

“ Hilda! how you do run on! It is more than 
likely the advertisement willturn out a snare and 
a delusion. Still, 1,suppose you may as well 
write to Mr. Dunn,’ I said, thoughtfully. 

“Ephraim! call him Ephraim,” cried my 
merry sister. “I like the homely old name,” 

“Don’t you mean to see the place before 
enga—”’ 

“No,” interrupted Hilda; “I shall write to 
him, and if his terms are reasonable—as he says 
they are—I will engage one of his large, airy 
rooms. I can’t afford to run down to Allen’s 
Springs just to make sure all is right. And, O! 
I am so tired of this hot city boarding-house.”’ 

I was tired of it, too, and was beginning to 
feel the warm weather. So when Mr. Dunn's 
letter came in answer to the one Hilda wrote, 
saying he would take us for ten dollars a week, 
I was overjoyed, and Hilda was in raptures. 

“ Some intuition bid me to buy the paper con- 
taining that advertisement of Ephraim’s,”’ she 
said, as she buisied herself about our packing. 
** Only it really seems almost foo cheap. I fully 
expected to pay fifteen or twenty. And how we 
shall luxuriate under those shade trees, eating 
fresh fruit! I do hope we can have the use of a 
horse and buggy every evening.” 

We reached Allen’s Springs at five o’clock of 
the following day, and found a horse and small 
road-wagon, commanded by a lad of about four- 
teen, waiting for us. 

The drive was a long one, being nearer ten 
than seven miles; but the air was so fresh, and 
we were so light of heart, that we did not 
think of being weary, and were almost sorry 
when the boy pulled up his lean horse before a 
white gate on the roadside. 
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“ But this can’t be the place, surely.” said 
Hilda, glancing around, dismay written very 
legibly on her charming face. “ There must be 
some mistake. Boy, are you positive this is 
Ephraim Dunn's ?” 

The lad grinned, 
‘he ’s my father.” 

“There must be two of the same name. 
Haven’t you an uncle who takes boarders?” 

** No, ma’am,” very decidedly. 

Hilda turned to me, as if seeking help in her 
dilemma; but I could not speak, so choked was 
I with laughter; for in spite of my surprise, 
which was certainly as great as Hilda’s, I could 
not help thinking of those intuitions of hers which 
had guided. her to this place, and her many 
prophecies of the home comforts we would enjoy 
unger Ephraim’s hospitable roof. 

The prospect was discouraging now, however. 
All the bright hopes in which we had indulged 
were shattered at one blow. The “ elegant resi- 
dence” was a plain, unpainted, weather-beaten, 
two-story frame house, without a blind to a win- 
dow, or a shade-tree within twenty rods. A more 
forlorn, comfortless-looking place could not have 
been found had we’ searched the country within 
fifty miles of Allen’s Springs. 

While we stood by the gate, staring helplessly 
in each other’s faces, a woman came out of the 
house, and, perceiving us, ran down the path, 
smiling in the most delighted manner. Had we 
been her dearest friends, she could not have 
greeted us more warmly; and without giving us 
time to object or to ask a question, hurried us into 
the house and up-stairs to a room which had 
evidently been prepared for our reception, for it 
was scrupulously clean, and had that peculiar 
appearance of being “ fixed up for company.” 

“ Take off your bunnits, an’ make yourselves 
to home,” said our hostess, “ Eph calkerlated 
you'd be here this evenin’, so he sent to the sta- 
tion. Lor’! what trunks!” glancing from the 
window; “I don’t berlieve Pete kin ever hoist 
’em up. S’cuse me, please, an’ I’ll go down an’ 
help.” . 

She was gone before we had recovered suffi- 
ciently from our bewilderment to ask a question ; 
but the door had hardly closed on her buxom 
figure before Hilda burst forth: 

“It’s a shameful imposition,” she cried, her 
cheeks scarlet with indignation. ‘* What did the 
man mean by inserting such a false advertise- 
ment? He ought to be punished by law.” 

“Glance about this ‘large, airy room,’” I 
said, trying to keep from laughing out of respect 
to my sister’s feelings. “ Look out on this thrifty 
orchard from which we are to gather ‘abundance 
of fruit,’” and I pointed out of the window 


“ Yes’m,” he said, briefly, 


where a few stunted apple-trees grew in the 
back yard. 
“ No wonder he offered to take us for ten dol- 








lars,” said Hilda; “five would have been ample. 
How can Ephraim explain this fraud ?” 

When our trunks were brought in, there was 
just space enough in the room for us to get tothe 
door without moving some object of furniture out 
of the way. Not that the furniture amounted to 
much! A dry-goods.box did duty for a wash- 
stand, and the bureau was home-made. A bed- 
stead and two creaking rockers completed the set. 
The “ conveniences”? consisted of a tin basin, a 
yellow-stone pitcher, and a small mirror, which 
Hilda declared made her look cross-eyed and 
one-sided. 

** Well, what shall we do?” she asked, as the 
loud ringing of a bell announced that supper was 
ready. ‘* Shall I go down and demand an expla- 
nation, and ask that we be conveyed—bag and 
baggage—back to the station to-morrow ?” 

“TI am very hungry, Hilda,” I said; “and 
there is an appetizing smell of fried chicken some- 
where near. And if we return to Mrs, Bell’s, 
how we shall be laughed at! And where should 
we go after all to spend the summer?” 

“I dread going back to Mrs. Bell’s,”’ said Hil- 
da; “ but I mean to have Ephraim Dunn explain 
this mistake to me—no matter what the conse- 
quences.” 

We went down stairs; but Ephraim was not at 
the table, and by the time we had finished the 
very excellent repast his wife had spread, good 
humor had returned to us, and Hilda even in- 
dulged in a little laugh as we went into the “ fore- 
room,” at Mrs. Dunn’s amiable suggestion, 

“ Hilda,” I said, “ that supper was very good.” 

“Yes,” responded my sister; ‘but did you 
notice the chipped earthen-ware plates, the 
cracked tea-cups without handles, and the nap- 
kins of unbleached cotton ?” 

“ The last made for our especial benefit, I doubt 
not,” I said; “and, Hilda, Mrs. Dunn seems a 
kindly old soul.” 

*“ But her husband must be a lunatic,’ said 
Hilda, 

The parlor was furnished in well-worn horse- 
hair, and there were plenty of ornaments in the 
shape of worsted mats and tidies, cheap vases, 
and match-safes of perforated card-board—mucn 
the worse for wear. The marriage certificate of 
Ephraim and Mary Dunn was framed and hung 
in a conspicuous place ; and photographs, many 
and various, adorned the narrow wooden mantle. 
Hilda picked up one of these, evidently a recent 
acquisition, for it was guiltless of fly-specks and 
dust, and was holding it in her hand when Mrs. 
Dunn opened the door that communicated with 
the kitchen, and came in, 

“QO, you’ve struck on ter George Allen’s pic- 
ter,” she said in her loud, cheery voice, “ an’ no 
wonder, for his the likeliest young man in these 
parts. Haint he gota handsome face? My Pete, 
he rode out o’ town with him last week, an’ 
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George, he had this picter an’ gave it to Pete 
when the boy begged him for it. Old Allen used 
to be mighty rich; an’ George, he’s well-to-do. 
He owns a nice farm, five miles from here, an’ 
has plenty of fruit an’ garden sass. His mother 
keeps house for him.” 

I saw Hilda change color at the mention of the 
fruit, and knew what was coming. My sister saw 
her opportunity for that explanation, and seized it. 

“ Mrs. Dunn,” she said, very quietly, “ I would 
be glad if you would explain to me why your 
husband inserted an advertisement so false in 
every respect. I confess I cannot understand.” 

“Lor! that was Ephraim’s idea—the whole 
on ’t,” said our hostess with a laugh. “I was 
that took back when he showed the paper to me 
I couldn’t speak. I didn’t berlieve he meant it 
for truth. Ye see, we needed money to pay off 
the mortgage, and I told Ephraim we might take 
summer boarders. But he just laughed at me, 
and called me an old silly to think anybody ’d 
come to such a place as this to board. But I 
noticed after that he hed somethin’ on his mind; 
an’ one day he come up to me all twinklin’ with 
fun, an’ said he’d hed a powerful idea, an’ found 
a way to get boarders; an’ then he showed me 
that advertisement he ’d put in a city paper. 
He ’d taken the style of it from somebody else’s 
notice, an’ the only thing he ’d put in himself 
was to address ‘ Allen’s Springs.’ He said if he 
got the boarders here they ’d likely stay, but he ’d 
never get any if they knew what the place was 
like. He thought it a mighty fine idea, an’ has 
been crowin’ over his smartness over me ever 
since your letter come.” 

Neither Hilda nor I knew what to say, aud be- 
fore we could make up our minds what opinion 
to express of this bright idea of Ephraim’s, that 
person himself came shuffling in. He was a 
small, weazened man, with little, cunning eyes, 
and a deprecating manner. He greeted us so 
timidly, and was evidently so powerfully im- 
pressed with the fact that we were “city folks,’’ 
that we hadn’t the heart to tell him that he had 
been guilty of a tremendous piece of imposition. 

“TI don’t believe the man really knew he was 
doing wrong,” said Hilda. * 1 am convinced that 
he imagined he had conceived a brilliant idea 
which would help him pay off that morigage.”’ 

“[ feel so sorry for him,” I said, glancing at 
Hilda to see the effect of my words. Suppose 
we stay here a week, anyhow. Ag the end of 
that time we may hear of a good place in this vi- 
cinity.” 

“Very well,” said Hilda, “I can stand it if 
you can ;” and we fell asleep very well contented 
with ourselves, 

It had evidently not occurred to Ephraim that 
we would not remain, for he offered us the use 
of a bony horse and a dilapidated buggy the 
next morning, and Hilda drove me for several 








hours along the shady country roads. We passed 
by “Meadow Brook farm,” owned by young 
George Allen, aud admired its look of thrift and 
comfort. The house was large and well shaded, 
and the yard all abloom with fragrant flowers, 

“O, how I would like to live there!’ cried 
Hilda. “Isn’t it a sweet old place ?” 

It had always been one of my happiest dreams 
—perhaps because the least likely to come to 
pass—to own a country place where I could have 
fresh, unadulterated milk all the year round, and 
fruit and flowers of my own planting; and the 
Meadow Brook farm was my ideal—seen at last, 
but, alas ! never to be mine. 

“Perhaps Mrs, Allen would be willing to take 
us to board,” I suggested, 

“ We will see,” said Hilda. 

That evening we had a visitor, no other than 
George Allen, and his coming was explained by 
Mrs. Dunn with her usual frankness : 

“I saw Miss Hilda admired his picter, so 
Ephraim he thought he’d ask him up. ‘Anything 
to keep our boarders amused,’ he says; and 
George he was willin’ enough to come. Don’t 
you think he’s stylish? He’s city eddicated, 
but he hain’t above farmin’,an’ he makes it pay, 
too. Wish to goodness Ephraim had half 
George’s spunk,” 

We found the young man all his enthusiastic 
admirer had painted him. Tall, stalwart, and 
handsome, though browned by sun and wind; 
generous, and a perfect gentleman, it was no 
wonder George Allen had won the admiration 
and esteem of those with whom he was daily 
associated in business and friendship. We learned 
to know him well; for hardly an evening passed 
without his calling at Ephraim’s, there seeming 
to be some peculiar charm about the place which 
attracted him in spite of himself. Why make 
any effort to concea] what it was ? 

No one could help admiring Hilda, and it was 
a case of love at first sight with George Allen. 
And Hilda said no more about Mrs. Allen's tak- 
ing us to board, but made herself very comfort- 
able and happy at Ephraim’s; and I never heard 
her utter a regret from the day she met George 
that we had been deceived by that advertisement. 
Indeed, the day came when she acknowledged 
to me and to somebody else that she blessed that 
bright idea of Ephraim’s, for it brought love and 
happiness to her, and gave her a comfortable 
home at Meadow Brook farm, where her life was 
all sunshine. 

I must not forget to add that Ephraim never 
took boarders again; for his wife convinced him 
that their house was unsuited to the tastes of 
“city folks.” But by means of that good 
woman’s labors in the butter and cheese line, 
with a little timely help in the way of a present 
from George Allen at Christmas, the mortgage 
was at last paid off. 
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THREE BORROWED LETTERS. 


A RIVAL, A FRIEND AND AN AVENGER. 


—— 


I. A RIVAL. 


N , MAss., May —, 1881. 

My Dearest Madge:—It is only four weeks 
to-day since I wrote you of my engagement to 
Clarence, and of the happiness that filled my 
heart to know that at last he was all mine. It 
seems to-day, as if years had passed instead of 
weeks, for I am so utterly miserable and unhappy. 
I know you will not laugh at me, if I open my 
heart to you and tell you everything, or say that 
it is a little thing for me to worry or be unhappy 
about. I have heard you say that it is the ap- 
parently sma// things of life that often lay the 
foundations for a great deal of future misery. 
Can you imagine the heart-aches of a newly 
engaged girl who fears she has a rival in the affec- 
tions of her fo d¢ husband? It isn’t another 
girl this time, but a bicycle! I know you are ac- 








quainted with these dreadful things, for you 
wrote me a long while ago that Harry had 
bought one. You remember how we used to 
talk together, and that I have always had a rather 
more sensible theory than most girls about lovers, 
engaged people, married people, etc., and about 
keeping them in love always; that men and 
women are different in their natures, and, of 
course, have many different tastes, and that I 
would never be too exacting when I had a lover. 
Believing this, I have never wished or tried to 
restrict Clarence in any way; and always, until 
lately, he has been ready to devote a reasonable 
amount of time to our mutual happiness. My 
patience now is exhausted—I am absolutely ne- 
gilected. If something is not done to bring pe 
a different state of things before long, I expect to 
be the laughing-stock of all my acquaintances, 
When he wrote me in college a few months ago, 
so enthusiastically about his bicycle, how attached 








he was growing to it, what a companion it was 
to him, and said, “ My darling, it helps to pass 
away many a lonely hour, when I am longing to 
be with you, but know that I cannot,” I felt so 
glad that there was something to take him from 
his cares and studies, and happier still when he 
wrote me of the improvement in his health from 
these daily rides. And when he came home in 
his handsome club suit, looking so manly and 
noble, making me think, in costume and bearing, 
of some gallant knight of old, my heart wel- 
comed him as never before. 1 could almost for- 
give him for having changed the hands that were 
once so soft and sympathetic, to those of the 
hardest laborer. 1 must say that I was fascinated 
with his handsome, manly figure, and just loved 
that bicycle then, and told him I wished every 
man would have one, if it were the one thing 
necessary to effect a change from the horrid 
French fashion of long pantaloons—to the close- 
fitting natty suits with knee-breeches. And 
when he told me more of what this wonderful 
bicycle had done for him--that he smoked less, 
went around less with the “ fellows,” of the 
breaking up of many other habits that were 
growing stronger—lI felt so proud of him, and 
encouraged him to tell me more—of the interest- 
ing things he had seen in his rides, of this bit of 
romantic scenery and that, of the many delight- 
ful club runs, and mixing in with these adven- 
tures the humorous side; of “ headers’’ that 
were taken, of down hill with “ legs over,” etc., 
etc. Yes, all these things I listened to and ap- 
preciated, having a sort of faint feeling, when I 
saw his growing enthusiasm, that the end was 
not yet. Well! things went on very well, though 
I sometimes rebelled, until the excitement of a 
coming “ League Meet,” as he called it, in Bos- 
ton, commenced to take possession of him; then 
I heard nothing for days but machine, machine, 
machine! till I was sick and tired of the sight of 
him riding up to the door on it. To-day the climax 
has come. He, the devoted lover, whom I have 
hardly seen off his machine for two weeks, 
comes in and calmly tells me (just think of it!) 
that he is sorry to disappoint me, but he cannot 
go with me on an excursion we had planned for 
to-day, some two weeks ago, because he has 
promised to go off with somebody, I don’t care 
who, for a two days’ run; that he wouldn’t under 
any other circumstances, but here is the Meet 
coming off in a few days, and he must practice 
all he can, so as to do credit to his club, etc., etc. 

This is not the first time I have been disap- 
pointed, but before have tried to bear it bravely. 
To-day, one of the loveliest of the season, in- 
viting all abroad by its perfectness, finds me here 
in my room, a disappointed, unhappy girl. It’s 
no use. I can’t stand it. If he wants bicycle 
ail the time, he can’t have me. I’m miserable 
and lonely, and don’t want to be married. 
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Please write me, my dearest friend, and advise 
me what todo. A pretty prospect for beginning 
married life, and a day set for the near future to 
that effect. Do tell me if Harry acts anything 
like this? Am I too exacting? Love to Harry, 
and the little ones, and don’t show this, please, to 
H. With a heart full of impatience until I do 
hear from the dearest litthe woman in the world, 
who always knows just the right thing to say to 
every one, I am as ever and always, 


Yours devotedly, MAUD. 





II. A FRIEND. 


H , CONN., May, 1881. 
My Dear Maud :—Such a time as I had to 
get your letter yesterday, from the hands of that 
dear, good, but teasing husband of mine. He 
took a little ride down town after teasto the post- 
office on his (I hardly dare say it) bicycle; and 
when he came riding hack into the yard, know- 








ing well where he would find me watching for 
him with eyes filled with love and pride, he held 
the letter high in the air, and said I had got to 
get up where he was and get it. After a good 
deal of fun and laughter we finally compromised 
with a kiss, and he went off to put up his “ silent 
steed ;” and I went back to the veranda, and 
then and there interested myself in your troubles, 
as you call them. Dear little girl! They are 
real troubles to you, aren’t they, no matter what 
an old married woman like myself might call 
them? Now, I am going to talk with you a 
little as the wife of a devoted wheelman, and 





see if I can comfort you from the stores of my 
own experience. It is very hard for some of us 
women, you know, to feel that any particular 
person we love has especial interests or pursuits 
that we cannot share. I guess we are all alike 
about that. I have suffered, as you well know, 
in the past from these experiences. Over a year 
ago, when Harry was advised by some gentlemen 
friends to take to bicycle-riding as a means of 
restoring his broken-down health, I at first op- 
posed it; but after a little reasoning, finally 
thought I would wait and see the result of the 
experiment. He never has been in better health 
or happier than now, and ntver has been able to 
accomplish so much in his business. He takes 
his morning runs before breakfast, rising when I 
do, and taking just a bite of something—~-spins off 
for five or ten miles, getting back just in time for 
rolls and coffee with me and the babies. Then 
he starts for business, looking bright and fresh, 
and I am sure very much better for the run, 
Sometimes he goes in the evening, and always 
has pleasant things to say of his “ night rides,” 
as he calls them, on his return. He is twice as 
cheery as before he began to ride, and I am the 
first one often to suggest his riding ; indeed, if 
he comes home looking wearied and tired, I fre- 
quently go for his cap, and put it on with a 
wifely kiss (you will know how it is sometime), 
and send him off fora run. He is more careful 
for me, on account of my encouraging him, I 
expect; at any rate, instead of thinking him sel- 
fish about the time he takes for running alone or 
with his club, I often think, knowing how fasci- 
nating the exercise must be, how many times he 
denies himself and stays at home for my sake 
and the children’s, taking us to walk or drive. 

I am coming bye and bye, dear, to the “ ad- 
vising’”’ part; but first let me tell you of a little 
trip I took with Harry the other day, down to the 
city, to the factory where they made these won- 
derful bicycles. We had such a charming ride, 
and arriving at the factory were met by a very 
fine-looking gentleman, whom Harry introduced 
as the secretary of the company. He welcomed 
us very cordially, and said they were always glad 
to show any one around who was interested, es- 
pecially the ladies. 

I can’t begin to tell you of all we saw, but 
knowing that you are interested as I am, in any 
new enterprise and manufacture, I would like to 
give some idea of it, and see if I can imake you 
think more charitably of this “ dreadful’’ bicycle. 

After the offices, came the designing and 
draughting-room. Here all the work is ‘‘ mapped 
out,’”’ as they express it. Then came the “ forge 
shop,” and you couldn’t help being interested in 
this, There were a dozen large drop forges, 
which they say are the largest for forging to re- 
quired form of any in the world, 

Then came a room where the curvatures and 
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proportions are given to that part of the bicycle 
called the back-bone. Oh! I can’t begin to tell 
you of the things I saw and understood, and the 
things I saw and didn’t understand; but I didn’t 
expose my ignorance, of course, beyond a few 
questions in the latter case ; for you know they 
say women never know or care about machinery, 
and you know I do care, if I can’t always under- 
stand such ingenious machinery for doing dif- 
ferent parts of the work, and they say that a great 
deal of it had to be made on purpose to do each 
particular kind of work, 

Then we went into the polishing, lathe, mill- 
ing, tiring, wheel, assembly, constructing, inspec- 
uon, nickeling, painting, grating, boxing, mark- 
ing, and storing rooms, until I thought there was 
no end of rooms filled with wonderful and inter- 
esting bicycle machinery. In confidence, dear, 
do you know I was just about crazy for a bicycle 
myself before I finished going around, and I told 
the handsome secretary that it was no use, we 
ladies might as well make up our minds that all 
our gentlemen friends would ride bicycles, and 
that before long too; and I for one should do all 
1 could to help something that had got to come 
anyway sooner or later. Of course it must come, 
for do you know it is said they turn out fifty 
Columbia bicycles a day, and, of course, some- 
oue must ride them, or there wouldn’t be such a 
demand. H. has promised that I shali havea 
tricycle. I’ve said so many times since we came 
home that I wish I was a man, and he says he’d 
rather have me as I am, but thatI shall share his 
pleasures as far as possible. When you come 
down, dear girl, we will go to the city again, and 
I know after a visit like ours to this factory you 
will ever after be an enthusiastic admirer and 
promoter of its interests. Now for your imnie- 
diate trouble, dear little girl; and do not think 
that I have thought it unimportant, or that it has 
been out of my mind a moment—I only wanted 
you to have time to calm yourself a little. Take 
the advice of a married woman of varied experi- 
ence. 

This bicycle riding isn’t a notion with men, 
and isn’t going to cool down, as many things do; 
but we must have the same patience with it as 
we do with notions, only making up our minds 
that we have got to sustain it.. Any good cause 
or great reform needs enthusiastic supporters 
and workers to help it along, you know; and 
though we women are apt to feel a little jealous 
of anything that we cannot share alike or nearly 
alike with those we love, in its advancement, we 
must learn to do what we can in our way, to en- 
courage and help it along. If we do so, I am sure 
we shall never feel that we are neglected, or be 
left alone to enjoy or suffer, for the very interest 
we take and express, will make our brothers, and 
jovers, and husbands, anxious to care for our 
pleasure, and more thoughtful in every way. 





Try it, dear, with heart and soul, and you will 
find that it will answer in the united life before 
you, to make it more united in more than one 
way, and the ‘‘ dreadful ” bicycle may and will,1l 
am sure,be the means of bringing you nearer to- 
gether. This is my view and experience of it, 
and why I urge it for you, 

With fondest love and good wishes from my- 
self and H , and kisses from the children to 
yourself and Clarence, and hoping to hear soon 
that the joyful day is near, trusting in your good 
common sense and love for future happiness, I 
am as ever, Lovingly yours, MADGE. 





III. AN AVENGER. 


N , Mass., June —, 1881. 

My Darling Madge:—I1 am so very happy. 
now, and in such a different frame of mind than 
when I last wrote you, that I must tell you all 
about it. It isn’t all because I am married, 
either, though you have my cards and know all 
about that, and that the wedding came off a little 
sooner than we expected. We were both so 
sorry that you and Harry could not come! Our 
wedding trip, though short, was a most delight- 
ful one, and when we meet I have lots of things 
to tell you about it, that I will not take time for 
writing now. Oar home is very pleasant, and 
we are really settled down like old married 
people. 

Your dear, good letter came to hand, and I 
made up my mind to take your advice ; and now, 
Madge, I’m a convert, if ever there was one. 1 
think attending the “* League Meet” with Clar- 
ence was the only thing needed, after your good 
advice, to make the conversion complete. Clar- 
ence secured me a nice seat in one of the par- 
lors at the Vendome, and then went out to 
join his brother wheelmen. I suppose you read 
of it in the papers, but you can get no perfect 
idea of the beauty and novelty of the scene. 
Eight hundred wheelmen or more, in their differ. 
ent tasteful club suits, filed by two or three times 
on Commonwealth Avenue; and then, after mak- 
ing a run through a few other streets, huddled 
—for there were so many of them—together on 
the steps of the Natural History Society Building, 
and had a photograph taken. -I am sure any one 
who saw the wheelmen there would have a good 
opinion of them, not only as perfect gentlemen, 
but jolly fellows as well, But what I want to 
tell you particularly about this time, is how I 
have gained a point on Clarence. After your 
letter came, I tried very hard to be patient with 
Clarence’s devotion to his machine, when we 
were settled down here at home—he did trouble 
me so about not reaching home according to 
agreement; of course, he said he couldn’t run 
by a time-table, and I didn’t expect or want 
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him to. , But when he promised to be at home to 
tea, and didn’t come till nine o’clock, or would 
start off “ just for a little ran” after tea, promising 
to come back and spend the evening with me, 
and get around with two or three others about 
eleven o’clock, it got to be miserable. Amongst 
the “ literature’? Clarence had, L found some ac- 
count of tricycles for ladies (the same that you 
mentioned in your letter, I suppose); so I went 
to Boston one afternoon, and visited the place 
where they keep them. It was at the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Company rooms on Washington Street, 
and I was surprised to find it a large, fine build- 
ing, with elegant stairways, and whole floors 
devoted to the business of showing and selling 
bicycles and tricycles. Upon looking around, I 
found that they had English ones, as well as 





American ones; but after looking up and down 
the lines, I could well understand why Clarence 
pets his Columbia, and calls it the finest-finished 
and most graceful machine of them all. I im- 
mediately inquired about the tricycles, and was 
shown several patterns; but I liked best the one 
called The Challenge No. 2, because it had both 
wheels just alike in front, and was all nickel 
plated, and cushioned so handsomely, that I 
thought it would be equal to a rocking-chair to 
have on the piazza, if I didn’t ride on the roads. 
After looking all about, I inquired for Mr. Pope, 
and a gentleman pointed me to the President’s 


+ that I couldn’t remember half. 





room, where I found “ the colonel,” as they call 
him there. He encouraged me to ask all the 
questions I wanted to, and you can imagine they 
were many. And when I asked him if he 
thought I could ride a tricycle, he told me—oh! so 
many things about different ladies who rode them, 
He told me of 
one littke woman who only weighs seventy-two 
pounds, who rides several miles every day; and 
of several others, both in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island (he did not mention any in Con- 
necticut), who rode them. Also, of the many 
abroad who used them, including all the ladies 
of the Queen’s family; also, that many gentle- 
men enjoy them. Well, after talking it all 
over, he took me out in the other room, then up 
stairs another flight, and had me taught how to 
ride it, After going round the hall a few times, 
I got a littie used to it, and completely fascinated. 
Then I came in again next day, and at last or- 
dered a tricycle sent out home, giving special in- 
structions to the expressman to deliver it before 
two o'clock in the day. And every afternoon for 
the last week, 1 have been out on the road to 
practice, being sure to get back and put up my 
machine before Clarence got home. And so I 
waited for my chance. Day before yesterday, 
Clarence sent home word that he should bring a 
friend to supper, and should want supper promptly 
at six o'clock, as they were going for a bicycle 
spin afterwards, 

Now was the time for my revenge. So about 
five o’clock, having given my directions about 
supper, and knowing that Clarence would be home 
just before supper-time, I started off with my tri- 
cycle. Clarence arrived about quarter of six, and 
of covrse (so he says), looked around the house 
for me the first thing ; not succeeding in his search, 
he went to the kitchen, and finding no prepara- 
tions for supper going on, commenced to make 
inquiries, Bridget told him I had left orders not 
to have supper until I got home. So he went 
out on the piazza, joining his friend, and mak- 
ing all necessary apologies, feeling all the time 
vexed with me, I know; and waited until nearly 
seven o'clock, when he had resolved to do some- 
thing desperate, so he has since told me; when 
I put an end to his anxieties by coming around 
the curve into the yard on my tricycle!!! I 
wish I could give you anywhere near a fair idea 
of the expression of his face. We have had lots 
of fun over it since, and I have no fears for the 
future now, dear Madge, as far as Clarence’s bicy- 
cle and his devotion to it is concerned ; for he has 
promised that I shall share it. Now I want you 
to hurry up and get a tricycle, if you haven’t al- 
ready, so asto go with Harry; and then when C. 
and I come down for the promised visit, what a 
quartette we shall make! With lots of love to 
the little ones, yourself and H., I am as ever, 

Yours lovingly. MAUD. 
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>AWORK DEPARTHENTIRe 


Fics. 1, 2, AND 3.—MORNING APRON 
TRIMMED WITH CROCHET. 

Made of red or navy blue twill, colored sateens, 
or coarse linen ; when colored material is used, the 
braid trimming is worked with white braid and 
colored cottons, the gray linen is trimmed with 
colored trimmings. The trimming is of crochet. 
The patterns come to us from France, where cro- 
chet and knitting are in great use. The apron 

Fig. 1. 
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4 loops on the braid, 3 long in the next loop, * 
miss 5 loops, 3 long in the following, repeat from 
* 3 more times, J single on the first long round, 
7 Ch., 1 single on the 4th of the 10 Ch., 3 Ch., 
miss 4 loops, 1 single on each of the next 4 
loops, draw through the 2d single worked on the 
braid, 1 single on the next loop, draw the stitc’ 
through the first single worked on the braid, t 
single on the next loop, then 1 Ch., 1 single iv 
the next loop, 3 times, 2 Ch.,1 single 
in the next loop, 3 Ch., 1 single in the 
next loop, 5 Ch., 1 DC. in the 2d of 
the 5 Ch., 1 Ch., miss 1 loop, 1 single 
on the next, * § Ch., 1 DC., on the 2d 
of the 5 Ch., 1 Ch., miss 1 loop, I sin- 
gle on the next, repeat from the last * 
3 more times, 3 Ch., 1 single on the 
next loop, I Ch., I single on the next 
loop, 1 Ch,, 1 single in the next loop, 
1 single on each of the next 6 loops ; 
repeat from the first 10 chain, joining 
each scollop together as you continue 
the work. Fasten off securely, and 
join the cotton to the picot on the un- 
worked side of the braid, just over the 
centre of the first star worked for the inside row 


trimmed with crochet borders after the pattern | of crochet—2d or inside row. 1 DC. in the 


Fig. 1. You require for these a piece of Cordon 





hook. Take a piece of braid, join the cotton, 
and work 1 single in each of the 6 next loops, 
10 Ch., 1 long on the 4th of the roth Ch., miss 


! 


| centre picot of the braid, 1 Ch.,1 DC. on the 
| next loop, 1 Ch., 1 DC. on the next loop, * 13 
| Ch., miss 3 loops or picots on the braid, I single 


in the next, 1 single in the following picot, then 


jt Ch., 1 single in the next picot, twice; 2 Ch., I 


single in the following picot, 7 Ch., miss 2 picots, 


1 single on the 3d, 10 Ch., 1 long on the 5th, 


miss 4 loops, 3 long in the next loop on the 
braid, * miss 5 loops, 3 treble in the following 
loops from *, 3 more times, I single in the roth 
of the 10 Ch., 7 Ch., 1 single on the 5th of the 
10 Ch, This stitch has already been used; 4 
Ch., miss 4 loops on the braid, 1 single in the 


; next, 4 Ch., I single in the 3d of the first 7 Ch. 





worked, 2 Ch., miss 2 loops on the braid, 1 sin- 
gle in the next, 2 Ch., 1 single in the following 
picot, draw through the next Ch. on the braid at 
the beginning of the scollop, 2 Ch., miss a picot, 
1 single on the next 1 Ch., 1 single in the next 
picot, 5 Ch., § single in the 8th of the 13 Ch. 
worked after first joining the cotton to the braid, 
7 Ch., miss 3 loops on the braid, 1 DC, on the 
following, then 1 Ch., 1 DC. on the next loop on 
the braid 4 more times, and repeat from the first 
*in the row.—2d or foundation row. 1 treble 
on the first DC. worked of last row, 1 Ch., miss 
I stitch, 1 treble over the next; repeat working 
till you come to the 7th of the 13 Ch., work a 
treble on it, pass the 8th chain of that 13, and 
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continue the work as before. A sufficient quvan- 
tity of this border is required to trim round the 
apron and the top of the bib, which is straight, 
also the ends of the sash. The insertion, Fig 2, 
is laid over the sides of the bib and the two 
gores. Insertion for apron: Join the cotton 
with a DC, to the braid. 13 Ch., * miss 4 !oops, 
draw the cotton through the 5th, miss the last 
Ch., work 1 DC. on each of the next 3 Ch., 1 
single on the following, 5 Ch., miss 6 loops, draw 
through the next, t Ch.,work 3 DC. on the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th of the 5 Ch., 1 single on the 5th Ch., 8.Ch., 
miss 4 loops, work 1 single on each of the next 4 
loops,13 Ch,; repeat from * the length you require 
insertion, then turn the braid round for the other 
half of the medallion, * on the first 7 of the first 
8 Ch. work 7 DC., 1 single on the 8th Ch., 5 Ch., 
Fig. 3. 





£ *0h END 


miss 4 loops on the braid, draw through the next, 
1 Ch., 1 DC. on the 3 Ch., 1 single on the first of 
the 5 Ch., 5 Ch., miss 6 loops, draw through the 
7th loop, 1 Ch., work 1 DC. on each of the 3 
Ch, just worked, 1 single on the first, then 1 sin- 
gle on the first of the next 8 Ch., 1 DC. on each 
of the next 6 of this 8 Ch., 1 single on the last, 
I single on each of the 4 next loops of braid, 
joining them to the 4 single stitches worked on 
the braid in the previous row; repeat from the 
last * and cut off the cotton at the end.— Ist out- 
side row on the braid. + work 1 long stitch just 
over the 2d of the first 4 loops that are left un- 
worked on the braid in the first medallion, 1 Ch., 
1 long on the next loop, 2 Ch., 1 treble, taking 
up the next 4 loops as one, * Ch., 1 long in the 
next loop from the last *; repeat 3 more times, 
VOL, Cill.— 36. 





2 Ch., 1 treble, taking up the 4 next loops as 
one, I Ch., r long in the next loop, and repeat 
from the + at the commencement of this row. 
Work this on both pieces of the braid, framing 
the centre stars.—2d outside row. Commence 
with a double long stitch over the Ch. preceding 
the first treble stitch that is worked on the 4 
loops, * 7 Ch., 1 DC. between the next two long 
stitches of last row, 5 Ch., pass the next 2 long 
stitches and work a DC. between the 2d and 3d, 
7 Ch., § double long between the next treble on 
the 4 loops, and ‘the following long stitch, 1 
double long stitch over the chain before the next 
treble stitch worked on the 4 loops of braid in 
the next medallion, and repeat from * working 
on both sides of the insertion.—3d row. Com- 
mence with a DC. upon the first double long 
stitch of the last row, * 5 Ch., miss 3 stitches 
underneath a DC. on the following ; repeat from *. 
—4th row. 1 DC, over the first loop of 5 Ch. in 
the last row, * § Ch., 1 DC. on the 3d of the same, 
3 Ch., 1 single on the last DC., 3 Ch., 1 single 
on the 3d of the first § Ch., 1 DC. over the next 
5 Ch.; repeat from *. This row finishes the pattern. 


-- 
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Fic. 4.—BAG OF VELVET AND SATIN. 

The bag rests on a small oval foundation of 
cardboard, covered on each side with olive- 
green velveteen. The lower part of the bag is 
made of olive figured velvet, brocaded with a 
design worked with gold thread. The upper 


Fig. 4. 








f 


part, of olive-green satin, is hemmed and drawn 
up with a cord and tassels of green silk. Below 
the satin part is a double box-pleated ruching of 
the same material, and a braid of olive silk 
worked with gold thread and finished with tassels 
of olive silk and gold thread. The handle is ~ 
made of a very thick cord of twisted olive silk, 
wound round with gold thread, 
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Fic. 5 -SWEETMEAT VENDOR. 

This little figure will be found to give great 
delight to children, and is suitable either to be 
placed on the Christmas-tree, or to decorate the 
table of a children’s party. It is made of sev- 
eral kinds of dried fruit, such. as French plums, 
raisins, figs, etc. Take two pieces of wire, fix 
upon each of them two plums for legs, then pass 
both lengths through two Normandy pippins for 
the body; a large plum must be taken for the 
head; it is carved out with a penknife for nose 
and mouth, and beads are pressed in for eyes. 
The hat is made of a piece of writing-paper 
arranged in the form of a cone, tacked together 
and gummed on a paper brim. For the tray, 


Fig. 5. 





upon which are placed two or three sugar birds 
and small cones of sweets, take a piece of card- 
board, cover it with crimson paper pinked out at 
the edge; this is fixed to a stick with a little 
glue; it must be tied round the waist with cot- 
ton. A wide collar of muslin is fastened round 
the throat of the little man. The two plums 
which form the legs, and the stick of the tray, 
must be glued to a square piece of stout card- 
board or wood, to form a stand. 

SKATE BAG, 

(See colored page in front of book.) 

This bag is intended for a gentleman to carry 
his skates in, and is made of maroon plush, 
trimmed with a band of olive plush at the top. 
The bag is 16 inches long and 10 inches wide ; 
it is embroidered upon the front, with a skate in 
colored silk, and upon the back the monogram 
of the owner is also embroidered. It is lined 
inside with chamois skin, and has strings of silk 
braid to draw it up, and carry it upon the arm, 








Fic. 6.—NUBIAN WARRIOR. 


This little figure is made in the same way as 
described for Fig. 5, except that small plums and 
raisins are used, four of graduated size for each 
leg. The arms are made by passing a wire 
through the shoulders and threading three or four 


Fig. 6. 








large raisins upon it. The hair is made of black 
wool frizzed out with a comb; it is glued to the 
plum, and is piled up high and kept in place by 
means of a large pin; a piece of scarlet cotton or 
silk is wound round the figure to form a kind of 
cloak and knickerbockers. The shield is an 
oval piece of card covered with silver paper, and 
the spear is cut out of a piece of wood. 
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Fic. 7.—DOLL’S CRADLE. 


With care and a little trouble this little cradle 
may easily be made. Take a large walnut-shell 
and thoroughly clean it; carefully saw off the 
end of half, glue the other two pieces together, 
and ornament the edge with a little border of 


Fig. 7. 





cut gold paper; -glue two semi-circles of wood 
on the bottom for rockers, and pad the inside 
with wool to make a bed, upon which place a very 
small doll; a little piece of cambric and blue 
silk form sheet and coverlet. 
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Fics. 8 AND 9.—FICHU: KNIT- 
TING AND CROCHET. 
This fichu is simply made, and 
may be knitted either with ice wool 
or silk, Commence at one corner 


Fig. 8. 





with five stitches, knit backwards and forwards 
in plain knitting, increasing one stitch at the 
commencement of every fourth row, until the 
work is ten inches across, then decrease in the 
same proportion as you increased. 


Fig. 9. 






x 


For the edge, which is shown in Fig. 8, work: 
Ist row: One double into thg edge of knitting, 
five chain, pass over two rows, and repeat. For 
second and third rows, one double into the third 
stitch or centre of chain, five chain; repeat. 








Fié. 10.—TAPE MEASURE. 
This pretty little measure is suitable to be hung 
on Christmas trees; it is in the shape of an egg, 
ornamented with painted designs. 








Fig. 11. 
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Fic. 11.—NIGHT-DRESS CASE. 


Case of cream-colored linen crépe, embroi- 
dered with colored threads in overcast stitch and 
point russe. The back of the case measures 19 
inches by 15, and the front 17 inches by 12, the 
flap being 17 inches by 5%. An embroidery 
pattern is traced on the front and on the flap. 
Then turn down the front and the flap for about 
half an inch and sew them on to the back; the 
remainder of the back is unraveled to form the 
fringe. The lower part of the flap is also fringed 
out nearly an inch deep. 





Fics. 12 AND 13.—BOX FOR REELS OF 
COTTON, SKEINS OF SILK, ETC. 


Box of gilt straw, with cover of white Holbein 
Fig. 13. 


lawn, embroidered with red and blue cotton in 
Holbein stitch and Vienna cross-stitch. Fig. 12 
gives a section of the pattern for the border. 
Round the outer edge the ground is unraveled 
for the fringe; each corner has a knot and tassels. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the b eemeny of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or —- for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
2b ge the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ad to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress does not 

now. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
+4 Book Publishing Company omen oa ). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions, We wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published ; 


Lady’s Basque, ° ° . . 60 cents. 
= Cloak, ° . ‘ » a 2 = 
o Overskirt, . ° . ° Bee 
” Underskirt, - ° * so “ 
es Undergarments, apiece, ‘ ° ae 

Girl’s Dress, . ‘ . é oa < 
* Basque, ° ° P ° jo“ 
“* Cloak, . ° ‘ e > oo * 
“* Apron, . . . . é >, ~ 
“* Undergarments, apiece, . ° lal 

Boy’s Suit, . ° . . . 6o “ 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of mustard-colored 
damassé, and brown plush ; the dress is made in the 
princess form of the damassé, with shirred pieces 
of the plush trimming the skirt, forming the vest, 
collar and cuffs. The drapery upon the skirt is of 
the two materials. Large hat of plush, with trim- 
ming and feathers of the two colors. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of gendarme and white 
satin surah; the dress is made princess, the front 
trimmed from the neck to the edge of the skirt 
with lengthwise puffs of the white, with straps of 
colored across at intervals; two rows of deep 
duchess lace trims the side and front breadths. The 
bagk of skirt is very long with bouffant drapery, the 
edge of the skirt being trimmed with narrow ruffles. 
Elbow sleeves trimmed with lace—high corsage. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of two shades of purple, 
satin and velvet.—The dress is made of the satin, 
trimmed around the skirt with two plaited ruffles, 
with velvet bands upon them. The sleeves, front 
and back drapery, is also of the velvet, fastened by 
clasps of cut steel. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white Spanish lace and 





pink brocaded satin. The skirt is edged with a 
box-plaited ruffle of satin, with two ruffles of Span- 
ish lace above it. The front of the skirt has a 
double apron, each one trimmed with lace, anda 
panier in the back trimmed with lace and flowers. 
The lower part of the overskirt is made entirely of 
the Spanish lace, looped up with flowers. Low 
basque corsage, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 5—Walking dress of navy-blue silk, and 
embossed velvet. The skirt is kilted with pieces of 
the velvet trimming the front; the back of the 
overdress is entirely of the velvet. Mantle of © 
striped velvet trimmed with fringe, satin, and satin 
ribbon. Bonnet of aavy-blue velvet, trimmed 
with plush and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
navy-blue cashmere. . The skirt is trimmed with 
two ruffles, the waist is plaited both back and front, 
and trimmed with braid put on in diamonds; the 
same trims the sleeve. Broad sash tied in the 
back, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for lady; it is made of olive colored satin and 
velvet, the underskirt is of the satin, double box 
pleated with passementerie of veivet, and beads 
trimming the plaits; the overdress is of velvet 
trimmed to correspond. The coat is of velvet, with 
satin vest. Hat of velvet, trimmed with feathers 
and plush. 

Fig. 3.—Hat for girl of three years, made of black 
velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Tam O'Shanter cap for boy, made of 
navy blue velvet trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Lady’s winter cloak, made of heavy cloth 
with cape trimmed with a beaded pattern. Bonnet 
of black velvet covéred with a beaded pattern, and 
trimmed with shaded flowers and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Lady’s cloak, made of black satin, lined 
throughout with scarlet satin quilted, the revers of 
sleeves are of the scarlet satin. Bonnet of two 
shades of plush trimmed with feathers, 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Collar and cuff of fine linen cam- 
bric trimmed with duchess lace. 

Fig. 9.—Suit for child of seven years; the dress is 
made so as to answer for an outdoor garment; it is 
made of brown cloth gored, the skirt trimmed with 
two box plaited ruffles, a wide sash of soft silk is 
tied in the back. Bonnet of felt trimmed with 
plush, 

Fig. 10.—Suit for boy of three years, made of 
navy blue flannel; the dress is kilted with a coat 
over it, fastened by one button in front. Hat of 
velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Cloak for girl of eight years ; it is made 
of black velvet, and has a cape ; a sash is tied in the 
back. Hat of black velvet trimmed with a wreath 
of colored roses. 

Fig. 12.—Bow for the neck, made of a handker- 
chief with lace border, fastened by a hook and eye 
of colored stones. j 

Fig. 13—Muff of chocolate satin, gathered in 
small puffs ; it is lined with old gold satin, and is 
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trimmed with coffee-colored lace and loops of 
ribbon. 

Fig. 14.—Cuff made of crépe lisse, edged with 
Breton lace. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of lady's 
cloak, made of black plush trimmed with satin, 
Spanish lace, passementerie, and quillings of lace 
studded with jet. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of Mother 
Hubbard cloak with cape for child of two years, 
made of cream color cloth, fastened around the 
waist with a velvet sash in Roman colors. 

Figs. 19.—Fashionable muff, made of black vel- 
vet or satin, lined with pale blue silk, and bordered 
by sable or opossum fur. 

Fig. 20.—Mourning costume of paramatta cloth 
and crape. The skirt consists of a deep box plait- 
ing falling over a narrow kilting. Overdress at- 
tached to the bodice in the back, arranged in sev- 
eral folds in front trimmed with crape ; the cuffs and 
plastron are also of crape. The bodice is gathered 
at the top and waist. Crape bonnet trimmed with 
jet. 
Fig. 21.—Black cloth and crape dress; the skirt 
is bordered with a kilting of cloth, headed with a 
deep band of crape. Basque bodice plaited in the 
back, with added basque of crape in front. Crape 
bonnet and veil. 

Fig. 22.—Short princess dress covered with crape, 
and bordered with two plaitings ; drapery of Henri- 
etta cloth piped with crape in the back, in the front 
it is bordered with mourning fringe. The sleeves 
terminate with crape puffings. Crape bonnet and 
veil; the strings are made up into a bow and hooked 
beneath the chin. 

Fig. 23.—Overdrawers for an infant of six months 
old, trimmed with narrow ruffles. 

Fig. 24.—Infant's cap, made of lace and muslin 
insertion, trimmed with lace and ribbon, and lined 
with silk. 

Fig. 25.—Infant's dress with tucked bodice, a 
bunch of tucks above hem on skirt. 

Fig. 26.— Infant's skirt, made of linen lawn 
trimmed with lace insertion and edging. 

Fig. 27.—Infant’s bib, embroidered and trimmed 
with insertion and ruffle. 

Figs. 28 and 31.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of eight years; made of garnet-colored 
camel's hair, the skirt shirred, with overdress 
trimmed with plush. The jacket is laced, both 
front and back, and is also trimmed with plush. 

Fig. 29.—Hat for young lady, made of olive 
plush, trimmed with satin and feathers. e 

Fig. 30.—Hat of beaver, trimmed with feathers 
and gilt ornaments, 

Fig. 32.—House dress of black satin and black 
and white striped satin. The underskirt is plain, 
of the striped satin. The long polonaise bodice is 
black and draped en panier ; a sash scarf of striped 
satin is carried around the front, and formsa draped 
bow behind. Sailor collar and deep cuff of striped 
satin. 

Fig. 33.—Dinner dress of cream-color cashmere, 
trimmed with white lace and lilac satin. The skirt 
has plaitings, ornamented with lace and satin bands. 





The tablier has rings, loops and ends of satin rib- 
bon in the centre. Heart-shaped bodice, with 
basque edged with lace. The revers are plaited 
cashmere with satin ribbon. 

The,diagram is of a winter wrap for lady, made 
of broché satin, trimmed with Spanish lace and 
jet The pattern consists of three pieces—the front, 
half of back, and under part of sleeve. The neck 
must be gathered to the size required. The pattern 
is full size, 





CHIT-CHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 

As we predicted, the picturesque prevails in mil- 
lenery; and although large pokes and round hats 
are shown in great numbers, the small bonnets and 
becoming turbans also find favor. There can be 
no definite rule about these shapes, as large bonnets 
are not limited to large heads, for they are some- 
times particularly becoming to small ladies; the face 
alone decides the matter, and in the great variety of 
shapes shown, something is easily found to suit each 
physiogonomy, The poke bonnets are greatly im- 
proved in shape by the small tapering crowns used 
insteac ~{ the broad flat crown, like that of an old 
lady's - »nnet, worn when they were first introduced 
—indeed, nothing can be more coquettish than these 
quaint pokes, arranged as they are now to leave 
the small, sloping crown quite prominent and bare, 
and mass all the trimming on the brim. Plush is 
used in combination with other materials, and felt 
is used with fur border around the brim—this is 
vastly becoming to most faces. A stylish and use- 
ful poke of black beaver has a double bow of black 
ribbon, satin on one side, and moiré on the other, 
placed at the top of the crown, and falling close 
back upon it. Two jet turtles fasten the loops 
down, astmall black panache is on the left side, a 
row of black faceted beads half an inch in diameter 
is on the outside of the brim, Strings are ‘‘ bowed" 
up close to the throat without having long, hanging 
ends. Bias velvet on plush, hemmed and not lined, 
is used for strings as well as ribbon. 

The great round hats of plush, felt, or beaver, are 
much larger than any yet worn, They are like the 
picturesque hats worn by players in old comedies, 
and have forests of feathers that droop and nod 
with every motion of the wearer. The tapering 
crowns are also seen on these hats, and are usually 
in bold relief, with the trimmings of feathers and 
of plush massed on the wide brim. 

Among other caprices are small fur bonnets made 
of chinchilla, and also of coney skins of mixed 
white and black, that produce grey effects. The 
coney bonnets are not smooth on the frame, but 
are in folds like the plush turbans, and have crowns 
shaped like a great fluted bow. Plush and moiré 
strings and some breast feathers are the trimmings 
for these. 

Tight and long cuffs of plush or velvet, with a 
slightly full sleeve above it of woollen goods, are 
seen on many cloth and camel's hair dresses, The 
front of the basque is then trimmed with a smooth 
and long-pointed stomacher of the plush. The 
greatest number of basques are single-breasted ; but 
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there is an effort to restore the diagonal fronts lap- 
ping far on the left side at the neck, then sloping 
away to the right side. Two points finish the front 
of some basques, while others have one sharp point, 
and rows of lace or of striped plush fill in the sides 
smoothly, or else there is a folded panier effect given 
by some soft fabric. 

Some lower skirts are formed of alternate straight 
half-breadths of moiré and of satin, laid in fine pleats 
from the belt to the foot, broken twice by shirring 
between the belt and the knees, while that part be- 
low falls like a pleated flounce to the foot of the 
foundation skirt, which is edged with narrow balay- 
euse pleating. With such a skirt all that is needed 
is a basque of moiré or of satin, with ascarf of the 
two materials combined sewed on the front as pani- 
ers, and tied behind in a great bow, with ends that 
fall to the bottom of the skirt. A narrow sash of 
moiré with spiked ends may be tied in a knot at the 
end of the basque front where the paniers begin; 
a moiré turned-over collar has gathered fullness at 
the back, and a moiré cuff is turned back on the 
satin sleeve, and held by a little square bow of satin 
ribbon. This is an excellent and simple model for 


dresses of one color, combining the two fabrics 


easily, and does not require extra trimming. 
Borders of the new plushes that have leaves of 
natural shades and pile of different lengths are used 
for trimming plain velvet and cloth costumes. Thus, 
instead of flounces, a border of maroon brocaded 
plush leaves will trim the foot of a dark garnet plain 
velvet skirt, and this skirt will have four side pleats 
meeting in front, plain side-breadths, and two great 
box pleats behind. Such a skirt should be two and 
a half yards wide, and be worn over a small tour- 
nure. The pointed antique waist of plain velvet 
has satin paniers, and retroussés of the leaf figured 
velvet on the sides. A large bow at the back is 
formed of the panier scarfs. Similar borders of the 
leaf plush in dark green shades are used on a cloth 
costume, this being the only trimming on the skirt 
which has side pleats in front and box pleats behind, 
The overdress is a great coat or polonaise of rifle 
green cloth lapped diagonally, and fastened by old 
bronze buttons, while the back is caught up in one 
large cluster of foids on the tournure, The sides 
and front are absolutely plain, yet the severe style 
is relieved by the soft drapery of the back. The 
plush reappears in a box-pleated collar and cuffs. 
Among new combinations of color is a dress 
showing olive with plum color and old gold, another 
is golden brown with myrtle green, a third is deep 
green with drab, and a fourth revives the old and 
favorite contrast of garnet with pearl-gray. In the 
first of these, broad stripes of plum-colored satin 
brocaded with old gold are placed lengthwise in a 
skirt of plain plum-colored satin that has clusters 
of pleats between the brocaded stripes, an excellent 
suggestion to those who wish to use handsome 
brocades stylishly. With this plum satin skirt is 
worn a panier polonaise of dark olive satin surah, 
trimmed with merely bosom drapery, collar, and 
cuffs of the brocade shown on the skirt. The next 
eombination carries out Worth's favorite fancy of 
brown with green. The satin underskirt is of 
golden brown, made quite plain, and has a low 





draped Greek overskirt of dark green velvet, open 
up one side to the belt, and trimmed up these sides, 
not on the lower edges, with gold beaded passe- 
menterie. The pointed green velvet basque has a 
puffed vest of the brown satin. 

" ‘The long loose-wristed gloves now in fashion are 
much easier put off and on than those requiring 
six or eight buttons to fasten them. It is not nec- 
essary to match the dress and gloves in color, as 
tan-colored gloves, both light and dark, are worn 
this season with any dress. Those who prefer the 
buttoned gloves still find their choice lie between 
fine thin-dressed and undressed French kid gloves. 
These are shown in strong colors: deep tan, old- 
fashioned lead blue, bottle-green, and olive, with 
the usual wood, mode, drab, and mastic shades. 

New sash ribbons are brocaded to represent pea- 
cock’s feathers. Those showing only the eyes of 
the feathers are the newest, and have many threads 
of gold. Plush sash ribbons are very elegant, and 
there are.mixed moiré and plush sashes in wide 
stripes. Striped plush is used for Directoire col- 
lars, and is trimmed with white English laces that 
are darned in long stitches to outline drooping 
flowers, convolvuli, lilies, etc. Silk mull, in lieu of 
the mull muslin, is seen in new fichus and kerchiefs 
for the neck. It is most liked in cream white, but 
may also be had in pure white. The trimming is 
d’Aurillac and Mauresque laces, 

Ombre striped mull squares are the newest ker- 
chiefs for general wear, These come in light drab, 
pale gray, brown, and olive-green stripes, and are 
pretty with black or dark-colored dresses. White- 
dotted mull is used for more dressy kerchiefs and 
fichus, and is edged with the heavy Tunis lace. 
Net kerchiefs with new designs of vermicelli lace 
are pretty and becoming. There are many fichus 
imported of Languedoc net wrought on the edges, 
and therefore not requiring trimming lace for a 
finish. Black and white silk surah are made up in 
Mother Hubbard collars deep enough to cover the 
shoulders ; these make a pretty finish for dress waists 
that are plainly trimmed. Spanish lace frills are 
the trimming. Blonde ladies wear these black col- 
lars without inner frills of white. Straight linen 
bands are the newest plain collars; these are 
severe, stylish, and simple, and are not univerSally 
becoming, but are very pretty with simple dark 
dresses when fastened by a slender silver brooch, 
or else by a gold or jeweled collar-button. Dark 
navy blue and the paler porcelain blue percale col- 
lars are made in the same way; both polka dots 
and stripes of white are on these colored collars. 
The ‘cuffs to match are square. 

The veils most used are the black net masks with 
large dots, and these are only worn with small bon- 
nets and turbans, A large poke or round hat has its 
style entirely destroyed by a veil. The fancy for 
fluffy front hair continues, as this full framing for 
the face is necessary with large hats. Since veils 
are so generally dispensed with, the invisible net 
for the front hair is useful ; but when it is at all visi- 
ble, it detracts from the studied carelessness of the 
coiffure, and is most unbecoming, 

The winter mantles are worn much longer; a 
very elegant one is called the Mariquita, The 
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back is in the shape of a semi-fitting paletot, but 
the points are lengthened into rounded lappets, and 
all the upper part of the mantle is concealed under 
adeep cape. It is made of black sicilienne, lined 
with dark red surah; the front lappets were 
trimmed around with a double border of black 
Spanish lace. Put on edge to edge, the back was 
bordered with rich passementerie and chenille 
fringe. The cape was trimmed around with passe- 
menterie and lace, the lower part only was trimmed 
with chenille fringe, a double lace ruching went 
around the neck. The lappets were shirred across 
the middle, and finished with loops and long ends 
of black satin ribbon. 

A simpler model is made of fine dark green 
cloth, in the shape of a semi-long paletot well fitted 
to the waist. The wide bag-like sleeves are taken 
from the side-pieces and finished, with handsome 
agraffes of passementerie; they are narrowed at 
the bottom, and finished with a a revers and a tiny 
fluting of satin to match. A pleated width of the 
same satin is let in at each side of the basque; the 
plain front is trimmed across the chest with treble 
cords and ornamental buttons of passementerie. 
The neck is finished with a narrow turned-up col- 
lar. It is to be remarked that stitched bindings, 
such as are put on to gentlemen’s clothes, have 
now superseded pipings for ladies’ costumes, 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD. 


There is probably no class of society more diffi- 


cult to get along with than those with whom you. 


have only a slight acquaintance, The conversation 
which takes place between peopie new to each other 
at accidental meetings, is by no means of an ambi- 
tious character, it usually commencing with polite 
inquiries respecting the whereabouts of absent 
friends. People not particularly clever in origin- 
ating conversation find that when expected to con- 
verse with a casual acquaintance upon an accidental 
meeting, in the street or in a public conveyance, 
they are often compelled to give utterance to the 
most vapid of common-places; having nothing 
better to say at the moment, their choice of words 
being as limited as are their ideas, the same adjec- 
tive, when an adjective is used, doing duty at least 
five times in as many minutes—whilst oftener than 
not the unfortunate adjective selected is the one 
least suitable for the purpose, Very slight acquain- 
tances find that to allude to the mutual friend 
through whom the acquantance has been made in 
the first instance is a safe and sure lead to conver- 
sation, and one which both can follow without 
hesitation. It is also a graceful recognition of the 
absent one, and a courtesy which both are pleased 
to render. But when an acquaintanceship has ex- 
isted for some time, or has progressed towards any 
, degree of intimacy, then this allusion or recogni- 
tion would be made, if made at all, in a much more 
familiar style, and in the course rather than at the 
commencement of conversation. Badinage, how- 
ever good natured, should not be persisted in be- 
yond a certain limit, as it not unfrequently develops 
into unpleasant personalities. Therefore the great- 
est good humor, consideration, and delicacy of 





feeling, should be exercised when indulging in it; 
and the weak points in the character of any individ- 
ual should in no case be ruthlessly exposed, or 
heid up to ridicule under the guise of badinage. 
Badinage, repartee, and humor, are as sparkling 
wines to adinner; but conversation between ladies 
is essentially of apractical turn, and does not ad- 
mit of repartee ; whilst between very young ladies 
the topics chosen generally relate to their pastimes, 
pursuits, and pleasures, rather than to their ideas and 
individual feelings, Clever people naturally adapt 
their conversation to the idiosyncrasies of those 
with whom they are conversing, and badinage is as 
much out of place with some people as is the ideal- 
istic with others. The profession or pursuits of an 
individual should always be taken into account 
when opening a conversation, at least this rule holds 
good between acquaintances; while friends usually 
follow it from personal inclination and warm inter- 
est. It is always gratifying to an individual to con- 
verse on those topics with which he is most familiar, 
and which he has most at heart ; therefore, his call- 
ing, profession, or favorite pursuits, obviously offer 
a direct road to conversation. Some ladies expe- 
rience a certain awkwardness in breaking off a con- 
versation at the right moment, before the person 
has tired of them, or they of the person. Others 
again are not quick-witted enough to take note of 
the signs which an acquaintance sometimes exhibits 
when desirous of taking his leaye, and continue to 
engage him in some trivial conversation against his 
inclination, but which he is too polite to break 
through by taking an abrupt departure and an ab- 
rupt farewell. A very favorite theme with mere 
quaintances is popular preaching at popular 
churches; but in the discussion of this theme both 
caution and care are necessary to avoid trenching 
upon the susceptibilities of each other in this re- 
spect. Ladies having a tendency to admire any 
particular preacher generally do so com amore, and 
are rather inclined to carry this admiration to ex- 
tremes. Ladies of a solid turn of mind are very 
partial to discussing their views and ideas on reli- 
gious subjects with more or less enthusiasm, The 
“choir’’ and church music are interesting themes, 
more especially to those residing in the country ; 
while to all, local charities, schools, and benevolent 
associations are a never-failing source of interest. 
Music is a great aid to conversation, not from the 
point of view of a professor or critic, but from a 
drawing-room standpoint, from which point all 
ladies have something to say to each other respect- 
ing the newest songs or the newest pieces. Another 
equally fertile subject with ladies is the light litera- 
ture of the day, the current stories in the magazines, 
and new novels in general, from which they often 
stray to the fashion books and dress, which to them 
are mines of information ; they prattle of long trains 
and short trains, Directoire bonnets and Gainsbor- 
ough hats, of moyenage bodices, and of Greek 
draperies, of fabrics and furs, of evening dresses 
and house dresses, of satins and serges, and their 
favorite stores, the best qualities and the lowest 
prices, all of which come in for their share of atten- 
tion. But our space warns us that we must bid 
adieu to both acquaintances and friends for 1881, 
and with wishes for ‘‘a Merry Christmas’’ to all. 
FASHION, 
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RECIPES. 


CorRN OYSTERS. 


/ngredients.—Green corn, 

One egg, 

Flour, 

Half gill of cream, 

Teaspoonful of sait. . 
To a pint of grated corn, add one well-beaten egg, 
teacup of flour, cream and salt, mix well and fry 
like oysters. 


TOMATO KETCHUP, 

/ngredients.—One gallon of skinned tomatoes, 

Four tablespoonfuls of salt, 

Four tablespoonfuls of pepper, 

Three spoonfuls of mustard. 
Mix these ingredients well together and simmer 
them slowly in sharp vinegar enough to cover it for 
three or four hours, strain it through a wire sieve 
and bottle ¢#gh¢/y. It may be used in two weeks, 
but improves by age. Usa vinegar enough to make 
half a gallon when the process is over. 


CRAB APPLE JELLY. 
lngredients,— Crab apples, 

Sugar. 

Water. 
Wipe the apples, and put them in a kettle with 
water enough to cover them, let them boil till ten- 
der, then mash them with a wooden spoon and 
strain out the juice; toa pint of the juice adda 
pound of white sugar, let this boil half an hour and 
strain into jars through a hair sieve, 


PRESERVED PLUMS. 

lngredients—Green gage plums, 

Sugar, 

Water. 
Take a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, make a 
syrup of the sugar with a little water, just enough to 
keep it from burning, put in a few plums at a time 
and boil till tender, lay them on a dish to cool ; 
when all are done, put them in the jars, and boil 
the syrup ten minutes and strain it on to the plums, 
Let them stand three or four days; if the syrup 
seems watery on the top boil them over again about 
twenty minutes. 


LYONNAISE POTATOES. 
dIngredients.—One pint of cold boiled potatoes, 

Butter, 

Salt and pepper, 

One slice of onion, 

Teaspoonful of chopped parsley. 
Cut the cold potatoes in small pieces, season with 
salt and pepper, a tablespoonful of butter, and the 
parsley ; fry the onion quite brown in butter, then 
add the mixture and fry, using a fork for turning 
instead of a spoon, to prevent the pieces from 
breaking. 





BERRY PUDDING. 
Ingredients.—One pint of berries, 
One pint of sour milk, 
One pint of flour, 
Teaspoonful salt, also soda, 
Mix .these ingredients well, and boil two hours. 
Serve with rich sauce, 


GINGER SNAPS, 

/ngredients.—One cup of sugar, 

One cup of molasses, 

Half cup of butter, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

Two teaspoonfuls of ginger, 

Three teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 

Two teaspoonfuls of soda, 
Dissolve butter in molasses, add the sugar, salt and 
ginger, dissolve the soda in half a cup of boiling 
water, add flour enough to roll out the cakes quite 
thin, put the cream tartar in the flour. 


ALMOND JUMBLEs, 

ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

One pound of blanched almonds, 

Two eggs, 

Flour. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the al- 
monds, (they are blanched by pouring boiling 
water on them) cut fine, then eggs and flour enough 
to mix stiff, roll them out quite thin, and moisten 
the top of each with the white of egg, and sift on 
sugar ; bake quickly. 


SPONGE Drops. 

Ingredients.—Three eggs, 

Tea cup of sugar, 

Coftee cup of flour, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half teaspoonful of soda, 

Lemon juice, 
Beat the eggs very light, stir in the sugar, then the 
flour a little at a time, in which the cream tartar 
and soda should be well mixed ; be sure the soda is 
finely powdered; add juice of lemon, Butter tin 
sheets, and drop the cakes on them from a tea- 
spoon ; bake instantly in a quick oven—they burn 
easily, Serve with ice cream, 


STEAMED OYSTERS. 
Ingredients.—Large fresh oysters, 

Butter, 

Pepper and salt, 
Wash and drain the oysters, put them in a shallow 
tin pan and place them in the steamer, cover and 
leave them over the boiling water till they are 
puffed and curled, put them on a very hot dish, 
with a little butter, and dust on pepper and salt, 
This is a very delicate way of serving oysters to 
invalids. 














RECIPES. 





MUFFINS. 
Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 
Butter size of egg, 
Half cup of yeast, 
Two eggs, 
Flour, 
Boil the milk and put in the butter; when nearly 
cool stir in the eggs, which should be well beaten, 
then the yeast and flour, set them to rise for six 
hours, and bake in muffin rings. 


DRESSING FOR SANDWICHES. 

Ingredients.—Half pound of fresh butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of mixed mustard, 

Three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 

Pepper and salt, 

Yolk of one egg. 
Rub the butter to a cream, add yolk of egg, mus- 
tard and oil, a little pepper and salt; mix this thor- 
oughly and set it in a cool place. Spread your 
bread with this mixture and put in the ham chopped 
fine. Chicken or cold turkey, can be used in the 
place of ham, 


Mock BISQUE Soup, 
dngredients,—Tomatoes, 

Three pints of milk, 

‘Tablespoonful of corn starch, 

Butter, 

Salt and pepper. 
Stew a can of tomatoes, or as many fresh ones as 
would make a quart, add a pinch of soda to remove 
the acidity, mix the corn starch with a little cold 
milk and stir into the three pints while boiling, add 
a good-sized piece of butter, salt and pepper, mix 
with tomatoes and let it all come to a boil. Serve 
immediately. 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE, 


lngredients.—Half cup of butter, 

Half of lemon, 

Yolks of two eggs, 

Cayenne, 

Half cup of hot water, 

Salt. 
Beat the butter to a cream and add the yolks of the 
eggs one at a time, then the juice of the lemon, 
cayenne only a pinch, and salt; beat all thoroughly, 
put it in a bowl, set it in boiling water, and stir till 
it begins to thicken, then add the half cup of boil- 
ing water, stir till it is as thick as soft custard, stir a 
few minutes after taking from the fire. Serve with 
baked or bolled fish. 


STEWED VENISON, 

Ingredients.—Shoulder of venison, 

Pepper, allspice, 

Slices of mutton, fat. 
Take the bone from the meat, and beat it with a 
rolling pin. Take the slices of mutton, sprinkle 
with the spices, roll it up tight with the venison, 
tie it; put it in a stew pan that will just hold it, with 
beef or mutton gravy, and a little tomato catsup; 
cover close and simmer slowly three or four hours. 
When quite tender, take off the string, set the meat 
on a dish, and strain the gravy over it. Serve with 
currant jelly. 





CLEAR Soup. 
Ingredients,—Five pounds of lean beef, 
Five quarts of cold water, 
One onion, 
One stalk ceiery, 


Pepper and salt, 

Six whole cloves. 
Have the beef from the lower part of the round, 
cut it in small pieces, add water, and let it come to 
a boil, gradually skim and keep it at a boiling point 
eight hours, strain it and set to cool; next day take 
off fat, put it in a kettle free from the sediment, add 
vegetables, herbs and spice, boil gently twenty min- 
utes, strain through a cloth; tie herbs together be- 
fore putting into the soup. 


SARATOGA CORN CAKE, 

(ngredients.—Four eggs, 

Half pound of sugar, 

Quarter pound of butter, 

One quart of milk, 

Half ounce of soda, 

Salt, 

One pound of corn meal, 

One pound of flour, 

One ounce of cream tartar. 
Beat well together the eggs and sugar, melt the 
butter and add, then milk with the soda dissolved 
in it, and salt; stir thoroughly and add corn meal 
and flour, with the cream tartar well mixed in it. 
Bake in a moderate oven, and eaten hot with 
butter, 


RICH COFFEE CAKE, 
Ingredients,—Two cups of butter, 

Three cups of sugar, 

One cup of molasses, 

One cup of strong-made coffee, 

One cup of cream, 

Yolks of eight eggs, 

One pound each of raisins and cur- 

rants, 

Half pound each of citron and figs, 

Five cups of flour. 
Mix buttér and sugar, then yolks of eggs, molasses 
and coffee, then cream; cut the figs in long strips, 
dredge all the fruit with flour, put the flour in the 
oven and brown it, but be careful it does not burn; 
add it to the other ingredients and mix well, bake 
in a box lined with paper and well buttered, in a 
moderate oven, four or five hours. 


RAGOUT OF TURKEY. 
Ingredients.—Cold roast turkey, salt, 

Tablespoonful butter, pepper. 

Teaspoonful walnut ketchup, 

Half a nutmeg, grated, 

Teaspoonful browned flour. 
Cut the turkey into small pieces. Take the bones 
and boil for half an hour with whatever gravy was 
jeft, and half a pint of water. Strain and put inte 
a saucepan with the pieces of turkey; butter, 
pepper and salt to taste, ketchup, nutmeg. Stew 
very gently for half an hour, then stir in the 
browned flour, wet with a little cold water. 
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HloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A HOLIDAY CROSS. 
The central line downwards expresses the name 
of a period of general festivity. 
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1. A dramatic amusement suited to the season, 
2. The French name for a common drink suited 
to cold weather. 3. A toy very popular as a 
Christmas gift. 4. A bright, warm color, appro- 
priate to wintry weather. 5. Vessels that are 
usually drained of their contents for the holiday 
feast. 6. The product of a tree, that is very good 
to eat around the Christmas fire. 7. The name of 
a girl who probably partakes of the feast. 8. A 
covering worn alike by grandma and her grand- 
sons. g. A good old-fashioned name for a boy. 
10. The name of his girlish playmate. 11. What 
cannot be afforded from the joys of the day. tI2. 
The organ that beholds all the decorations of 
Christmas-tide. 


AN AMERICAN HEPTAGON. 


The seven sides of the following figure are each 
formed by a word of seven letters which begins 
and ends with the same letter. 
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A state belonging to the American Union. 
A territory of the same country. 

A county of Alabama, 

A town in Pennsylvania. 

A town in Colorado. 

A town in Connecticut. 

A town in Oregon. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURE-FRAME. 

The outer lines represent words of nine letters 
each. The inner lines are composed of words of 
five letters each, all beginning and ending with the 
same letter. 


ER EP EP OP OE OF FE 
FRR PP OF EF OF OF 


The longest lines present a country of Africa; a 
province of Spain; a very large isiand, and the 
eastern kingdom of the Franks. The inner lines 
express the names of two towns in the State of 
Iowa, with one in Peru and another in Japan, The 
short line of junction is formed by the name of a 
town in Bombay. 

AN ENIGMATICAL JINGLE. 
In dinner, but not in supper ; 
In ten, and then, and when; 
In your cup, but not in your dipper ; 
In Ben, and hem, and den; 
In mutton, but never in beef; 
In tub, and club, and snub; 
Not in the coral, but in the reef; 
In rub, and grub, and scrub. 
A time when garnered is each sheaf; 
And home delights are counted chief, 


RIDDLE. 
*Tis said there's a person you've loved since a child, 
The same may be rough, or e’en very mild ; 
It is not your parent, nor sister, nor cousin ; 
Now tell me who 'tis ere I count a dozen. 
AN ACCRETION. — 

There is a very short word that designates local- 
ity ; to this prefix successively single letters, and it 
will mean; an act for which children are accused 
of being specially apt; one of the essentials of 
life; and a great rogue, 

A MELANGE. 
aa ccc d eee bh iii k 1 m n o rr ssssss tt, 

The above letters rightly arranged will direct 
your attention to some wholesome and amusing 
reading suited to the season. 

WANTED. 

A good old English word, that in but five letters 
gives expression equally to delight and anguish, 
and which will welcome your best friend and your 


direst grief. 
ENIGMA. 


In common use, I am of many colors, but most 
popular when black. Give me a head and then 
change it, and it will represent a whim; a sort of 
torch ; a kind of fur; a delicate color; a place of 
amusement ; to descend ; and a mischievous glance, 
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GAMES. 
THE CHRISTMAS AUCTION. 

The following game will furnish work for the 
many idle hands that at this holiday time are seek- 
ing an easy job with lots of fun in it. All sorts of 
useless trifles are gathered together, with as many 
articles of value as can be afforded to the common 
stock, and are each wrapped in paper, so that the 
packages cannot be distinguished from each other. 
Cards are then marked in duplicate, giving a price 
for each, one card being attached to each package, 
and the other being kept for current use. At the 
proper time a general auction is held of all the 
packages, the duplicate cards being distributed 
among the guests. ‘The appointed auctioneer dis- 
plays each bundle in turn, and ignorant of its con- 
tents, describes it with a showman’s eloquence, and 
finally relinquishes it to the person holding the 
duplicate card. The purchaser and the auctioneer 
are often equally sold in the transaction, which may 
become very amusing under the hands of an ex- 
pert salesman. ‘The frolic may be made still more 
exciting by putting no price upon the articles, and 
allowing them to be sold to the highest bidder. 
The competition will then become fast and furious, 
and is limited only by the funds of the bidders. 
This money can be supplied in quantity by cutting 
coins in card or paper, and marking them at their 
value. The making of correct change, and the 
occasional attempts at cheating, then add to the 
amusement arising from the consternation which 
frequently attends the opening of the purchased 
bundle, or the amazement expressed at the worth or 
worthlessness of the contents. 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


As an amusement for the holidays, the following 
game may serve as a substitute for the old favorite, 
* Hunt the Slipper,” as it can be easily participated 
in by both old and young. The players forma 
circle, sitting upon chairs, and drawing quite close 
to each other. Each is then ordered to clasp 
lightly with the fingers of the left hand round the 
right wrist of the comrade sitting on his left side. 
When these links are complete, a ring will be 
formed, and each player is expected to preserve the 
perpetual motion by pretending to take something 
with his own right hand from the right hand of his 
neighbor. In the midst of the ring stands the 
Leader, who holds a penknife, thimble, key, or 
some other small and convenient object. This he 
places in the hands of one of the members of the 
ring, and then shutting his eyes, counts ten with 
great rapidity. When this is accomplished, he 
proceeds to seek for the article, which has been 
meanwhile sped along the chain from hand to 
hand. The player in whose possession the article 
is found changes places with the Leader. 


THE HAMPERED MAN 


Is a young member of the large clan of games 
headed by dear old Biind Man's Buff, and has be- 
come popular, as people are rarely now allowed to 
retire to the big kitchen or the barn-floor, where 
the old games could be freely enjoyed. In the 
parlor filled with china, all players must be open- 
eyed, and the Hampered Man pursues his victim, 
with his hands tied behind him. Any one thus 
caught is bound in honor not to break away, but 
surrenders himself captive to the slightest grasp of 
the Hampered Man, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 
NUMBER. 


Monument Puzzle, 
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Charade, 
Boot-lace. 


Transposition, 


Tar, rat, art. 


Substitution, 
Are: bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pare, rare, 
tare, ware, yare, 


Riddle, 
Blast. 


Prefix Puzzle, 
Re: remiss, recoil, record, recant, rebuff, 


Rebus. 
Nu vember, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE 
Presents a notable scene in Sir Walter Scott's “‘ St, 
Valentine's Day,"’ in which Louise, the Glee 
Maiden, Henry Gow, and the Cyprian Monk, are 
brought before us.. In the background we have 
the Smith, a sort of unwilling guide and protector, 
doing the bidding of the Prince so far as to con- 
duct Louise in safety to the Chapel of Holy St. 
Maddox. And in the foreground the stern monk, 
who fails to hide the gentler pleadings of his 
nature, and is about to lead the Glee Maiden to 
safety. The deep humility shown in the face of 
Louise is in strange contrast with her trappings, but 
those who will read the tenth and eleventh chap- 
ters of St. Valentine’s Day will appreciate the un- 
erring beauty and faithfulness of the entire picture. 





The twelfth novel of our series is given in this 
number from the pen of Miss Emily Reed, and 
will be read with pleasure. We think no American 
magazine has ever given twelve monthly novels 
which will compare with the series now completed 
in the LADY’'s BOOK. 


Don't use anything to soften and improve the 
Skin except Pearl's White Glycerine and Pearl's 
White Glycerine Soap, See adv. 


Our mammoth colored fashion plate is as full of 
novelties this month, the closing one of the year, as 
it was at the commencement of 1881, while our 
fashion pages show designs for costumes suited to 
all kinds of goods and approprtate for those who 
are wearing mourning, as well as those who have 
gayer costumes, 

In the colored novelty page will be found a 
design for a skate-bag, which will make a pretty 
Christmas gift for a gentleman. 

In our work department the little folks as well as 
their mammas have been remembered. Those in- 
tending to dress Christmas trees will soon perceive 
the many pretty ornaments to be made at a trifling 
cost. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady's cloak, pretty 
and useful at this season of the year. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a delightful 
and healthy drink with water and sugar. 


HOW TO GET A FREE COPY. 


Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annual 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the LADy’s Book for this month. 
We submit the following simple method of getting 
a free copy, which any member of the family can 
accomplish with very little effort: Suppose you 
take this number of the LADy's Book, and show 


| 





it to your friends, with the purpose of getting a 
club of ten subscribers. Our price for this number 
is $17. This makes the cost to you $1.70 each. 
Now offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, 
which will give you a profit of $1.50 on the ten 
names, and your own copy free into the bargain. 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have it at $1.80 
each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 and 
your own free copy into the bargain. Don't you 
think a magazine as well known as GODEY'S 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in this 
effort ? 


RENEW AT ONCE. - 

With this number all names will be erased, ex- 
cept of those who have renewed or paid beyond 
this issue. 

The plan of the magazine will remain unchanged. 
We shall give 

TWELVE COMPLETE NOVELS 
in 1882, one in each number, preserve all the pre- 
sent departments, and keep abreast with the just 
demands of our subscribers. , 
MANY NEW CONTRIBUTORS 
Will enrich our pages by the best work of their 
pens, and old favorites will be retained. 

OUR STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 
Which have won the highest praise from press and 
people the past three years, will be kept up equal 
to the best of the series. This is the only magazine 
in America that incurs the expense of Steel Plate 
Engravings from original designs. 

How TO REMIT.—Send a post-office money 
order, or a draft on New York or Philadelphia ; 
or send bank-notes in a registered letter. 

Address all letters, and make remittances payable 
to 

GopeEy’s LADY's Book PvuB. Co. (Limited), 

1006 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> OUR BOOK TABLE. 


From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through E. 
Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning; with designs by 
Miss L, Humphrey; engraved by Andrew. 

This beautiful poem is gotten up in most attrac- 
tive style. Thick, delicately shaded paper, gold 
edges, artistic engravings remarkably well designed, 
and bound in exquisite taste. The setting is indeed 
well worthy the poem. 

HANNAH JANE. By David Ross Locke (Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby). Illustrated. 

“Nasby”’ never fails to make his point conspicu- 
ous, and in Hannah Jane he hits off, admirably, 
that class of vain-glorious men who “ live beyond” 
the wife, and ignore her righteous claim to share all 
that he is and all that he may become. The illus- 
trations, typography and binding, are all elegant. 
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THURNCLIFFE HALL. By Daniel Wise, D.D. 

The author telis a very readable story of boyish 
life and struggles. The principal character may 
be said to be ‘‘ down-uipon”’ what he styled a goody- 
goody class of boys, and though he fights hard 
against his better nature, which is stirred by contact 
with others who live by principle, he is at last won 
to be loyal to right and duty. 

UP THE RIVER; or, Yachting on the Missis- 
sippi. By Oliver Optic. Illustrated. 

This is the last of the ‘‘Great Western Series” 
of the author's charming stories for boys, and in- 
cludes scenes on the coast of Florida, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the Mississippi. It is brimful 
of adventures that will be relished by the young. 
HAND-BOOK OF WOOD ENGRAVING. By 

Wm. A. Emerson. Illustrated. 

The information conveyed in this little volume, 
not only by the letter press, but also by the numer- 
ous engravings, makes it a book of value to the 
general reader, and to those who have an itching 
to learn the art of engraving, it will give useful 
hints, as well as show them the difficulties to be 
overcome. 

YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN. By Edward 
Greey. . Illustrated, with illuminated cover. 
The boys of to-day can scarcely realize how 

utterly Japan was closed to the outside world, when 

we who are now in middle life were boys; and they 
should embrace their greater privileges of acquiring 
information about strange peoples with eager zest. 

This book describes the adventures of an American 

family, more particularly the younger members of 

it, and a young Japanese, after his education in the 

United States, in their journeys through Japan. It 

will prove a treasure to any boy who gets a chance 

to read it. It is full of spicy adventures, and of 
rich description of the manners and customs of the 

Japanese. The cover, inside and outside, is one 

of the most unique things we have seen. 

OUR LITTLE ONES. By Wm. T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic), Editor, with original illustrations. 
This volume embraces the twelve monthly parts 

of “Our Little Ones,"’ ending with the October 

number, 1881, and is very handsomely gotten 
up. One soon uses up one’s own reportoire of 
stories for the little folks, who are always teasing 
for “‘more,’’ and in this elegant volume one can find 

a fresh supply that will be relished as well in the 

telling as in the listening to them. We heartily 

commend the book. 

4 IS YOUR MAN? or, The Sharks of Shark- 
ville. 

“‘Grave-yard insurance” is becoming very familiar 
to the eye in the newspapers of this country. This 
book tells a story which exhibits to some extent, 
though not fully, the iniquity involved in the phrase. 


From HENRY C. LEA's SON & Co., Philada :— 
THE MOTHER'S GUIDE IN THE MANAGE- 
MENT AND FEEDING OF INFANTS. By 

John M. Keating, M. D. 

This is a book for mothers, containing, it seems 
to us, some very sensible suggestions, which if fol- 
lowed would produce remarkable results in the 
rearing of healthier children, and very much lessen 
the income of Doctor Keating's profession, 





From F, W. HELMICK, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 
AMERICAN JUVENILE* SPEAKER AND 

SONGSTER. ByC. A. Fyke. 

This is a combination of speaker and music 


‘book designed for schools, church exhibitions, and 


parlor entertainments. It is divided into four 
parts: Music—Selections for Declamation—Topics 
for Memorizing—Dialogues. The design is a good 
one, and the general contents fair. 

From T. B. PETERSON & Bro., Philadelphia :— 
A PRINCE OF BREFFNY. By Thomas P. May, 

If the author's purpose was to show the reader 
what he knows about England and Italy, Ireland 
and Spain, and how much of the Irish, Italian, and 
Spanish languages he can mix with his English, 
his book might be termed a success ; but if his pur- 
pose was to write a love story, with a well-de- 
fined plot, which should exhibit a wide knowledge 
of human character, his book is not so conspicuous 
a success. It is too heavy for a romance, and a 
little too light for history. 

BERTHA'S BABY. By Gustave Droz. 

We took occcasion to commend in a previous 
issue ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame, and the Baby,’’ by the 
same author, and are glad to be able to say that the 
present book fully sustains the author's reputation. 
It is a very pretty picture of home life—pure and 
clean—and the enthusiasm of the father over the 
baby will find a response in many hearts. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia : 

THE BLOODY CHASM; a Novel. By J. W. 

De Forest. 

The book is not nearly so sensational as the title. 
In fact the story opens when the bloody chasm 
had been well bridged. It will be read with inter- 
est—not only in the main characters, who are clev- 
erly drawn, but also for the disentangling of the 
skein of mystery through which the plot leads them. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS, By Emma Whitcomb 

Babcock, 

This is the sixth of the ‘‘ Home Books,” and is 
as good as the best of them. Besides a well-selected 
department of receipts for the kitchen, there are 
“Talks upon Various Subjects” of household inter- 
est that will be found full of sensible and seasonable 
advice to housekeepers. 

From THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY :— 
OPENING PLAIN PATHS. By Howe Benning. 

A beautiful, helpful lesson is conveyed here for 
girls who are approaching their entree into the 
busy world. The story opens at the period when 
school is about to be left behind, and of course 
affords a most interesting epoch in which to build a 
story—the hopes and aspirations of such a period 
are followed up and worked out through the vari- 
ous characters with great interest and enjoyment. 
READY AND WILLING. By Miss L. T. Hop- 

kins. 

The story of a lad who is left fatherless, and wins 
his way to success in life through the most noble 
adherence to the right. The bd6k is worthy of a 
place in every home where there are boys. 
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GOTHIC RESIDENCE, 


DESIGN drawn expressly for GopEy’s LADy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The first story is intended to be of ruble- 
pointed stone work, second story of slate; also 
slate roof, structural wood finish in gables. It 
can be built for $4,500 in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia, fully finished. Inside details coin- 
ciding with style of architecture; all natural 
wood, ash and chestnut, finished in patent oil. 
In getting up drawings with detail and specifica- 
tions, we make all changes, confer with parties, 





get full instructions of their wants, superintend 
the construction when required. Our charge is 
2% per cent. for full drawings, and full super- 
vision 2% per cent. additional, 

Hobbs’ Architecture, a book containing 123 
designs of residences, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon the receipt of $3.50, by Isaac H. 
Hobbs & Son, architects, 520 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 








